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A Lesson of Spiritual Ingathering 


BY REV. HENRY L. SLACK 


Discussion upon the causes of spiritual 
leanness has largely spent itself. The new 
century brought its adjustments, and we are 
beginning to test the old evangel in its new 
environment. It is not discovered that hun- 
ger for the divine life is lost. Nor is there 
less but more faith in the reality of the his- 
toric gospel. If the merciful love of Jesus is 
presented, not in forms adapted to the past, 
but as voicing and meeting the last cry of the 
soul for spiritual life, can there be failure in 
result? 

I have been impressed with the power of 
the gospel, lovingly applied as life, in the re- 
markable ingathering in a Connecticut town. 
At the close of the year in Bethel three 
churches, as dissimilar in methods of work 
as the Episcopal, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional, united in securing as lay worker (not 
evangelist) Miss May B. Lord, a college grad- 
uate employed by the Connecticut Bible So- 
ciety. 

Miss Lord’s method was twofold: house- 
hold visitation and public exhortation. She 
was sustained strongly by the churches. Un- 
ion meetings were held. The result was a 
deep work of grace which moved the entire 
community. Among those interested were 
prominent business men, many who had led 
intemperate lives and church members who 
had neglected their covenants. The move- 
ment was largely among men. At one of the 
closing meetings upwards of one hundred 
men, from thirty to fifty years of age, testi- 
fied. Of the forty accessions to the Congre- 
gational church at the March communion, 
thirty-six came on confession. Twelve were 
husbands or wives; thirty of those joining on 
confession were thirty years of age or over, 
thirteen were forty or over and only three 
were under twenty. This shows that the 
presentation of truth appealed to mature 
minds. Since the departure of the worker 


the interest has been sustained in the quiet | 


way which distinguished it from the first. 

In the meetings there was little to suggest 
the traditional revival. No reference was 
made to new or old thinking, nor to doctrinal 
holdings, in which the churches differed. In 
public and in private the worker presented 
with loving zeal, the one theme, the beauty of 
the divine life. The fact of sin was not neg- 
lected, but sin was of our evil choice and deed. 
Open decision for Christ was asked. 
was not urged, but the new man. 


Saviour. Prayer was a strong factor in all 
meetings. Many who made public confes- 
sion had come to decision evidently under the 
private ministration of the worker. Nearly 
every person reached, since December, has 
sought admission into some one of the 
churches. 





21245 
UNIQUE 


21245 8. S. Workers were asked by us 
to name the most practical songs used 
by them in their work. The result is the 
most UNIQUE song bovk ever compiled 
for Sunday Schools and Praise Services. 
It is entitled 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE 


Bound in full cloth (Vellum de Luxe) 
$25.00 the hundred. 


NOTICE.—A postal card will bring to those inter- 
ested a returnable sample of the book: or, if you 
desire, our comprehensive pamphlet describing the 
book, giving many specimen songs. 

SEND for our valuable booklet, FACTS about 
church music. Every Sunday-school superintendent 
eo should have a copy. Itis FREE; ask 

or it. 


HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 





Reform | 
It was im- | 
plied that every soul desires Christ as his | 
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Nelson’s 


Publish the 
AMERICAK STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The Sunday School Times says: 
“Tt is the standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.”’ RE i 
Text, Hecarence and Teachers’ Editions, prices 
from soc. to $18.00 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York City 














Food & Cookery 
for the Sick 
& Convalescent 


WORK of — interest and im- 
portance by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
the author of ‘‘ The Boston Cooking 

School Cook Book,’’ ete., designed to meet 
the needs of the trained nurse, the mother, 
or of any one having care of the sick. Con- 
tains hundreds of tested recipes, sugges- 
tions as to diet in various diseases, etc. 


With 60 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. (Postpaid $1.65.) 


LITTLE. BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 


WHEN 
IT 
WAS 
DARK 














Extract from a ser- 
mon preached by the 
Bishop of London at 
Westminster Abbey: 
**T wonder if any of my 
hearers have read that 
remarkable work of fic- 
tion entitled ‘ When It 
Was Dark.’ The au- 
thor paints in wonder- 
ful colors what would 
be the condition of the 
world if (as in the story 
is supposed to be the 


The Story of a 
j ease) a conviction had 
Great Conspiracy come upon the people 
BY that the Resurrection 


GUY THORNE had never occurred.” 


I2mo. Net $1.20 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 
SONS 


New York London 


‘**The most enthrall- 
ing and interest-com- 
pelling work of fiction 
this reviewer has ever 
encountered.’’ — Nash- 
ville American. 














— JUST ISSUED !—— 


Devotional 
sxc Songs 


DOANE, KIRKPATRICK ano MA.NE. 
One-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will always be new. 


$25 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnabl+copy forexammation will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. , New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicaze 


Weekly Offering Envelopes 


Only 8 cts. per yearly package, numbered 
and dated, when ordered in quantities ; 10 cts. 
in small lots. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. . 

iggin, reasurer: John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure ating Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. ¥Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washingto 

D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. elton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Kev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parcoungee. Rev. Charlies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd st., New York, N. Y. Rev. C.H Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. kof, 
¥. M.C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrene- 
tional Colteges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian sehools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. lead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of che 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, oratreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed sf appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 

. W. A. Duucan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary an 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 
usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
mntast, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd St., New York; Treas. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New Eugland, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuais solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) 4 the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice. Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Cees). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and faa sr of Evangelical Congregational 
Chur--hes and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 





Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Concrame- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
kK. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Svren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








- you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Hvumors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid 
of them the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medi- 
cine to take. 


WHEN JOURNEYING WeEsT consult copy of 
“‘ Westbound ”’ issued by A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston. It gives detailed sched- 
ules and train service via New York Central Lines 
—the standard highway of travel to the St. Louis 
Exposition. 

SPECIAL Low RATES VIA THE NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—To points in the West and Southwest. 
Round trip Homeseekers’ tickets and one-way Col- 
-onist tickets on sale March 15 and April 5 and 19. 
Also one-way Settlers’ tickets to points in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Wyoming each 
Tuesday during March and April. Write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


SPANISH COMFORT.—The old monks who lived in 
the Spanish missions in southern California a cen- 
tury ago could have given points to many of our 
furniture designers on the construction of comfort- 
able furniture. Nothing more luxurious than a gen- 
uine Mission Arm Chair can be found in modern 
-cabinetwork. A picture Of one of these old Mission 
seats may be seen in the advertisement of the Paine 
Furniture Company in another column. 


ALL who are interested in the safe and profitable 
investment of their surplus funds, are directed to 
the advertisement of the Pittsburg Bank for Sav- 
ings of Pittsburg, Pa., which appears in another 
part of this issue. This bank, by means of its sys- 
tem of Banking by Mail, is brought to the post office 
-of every one of our readers, no matter in what part 
‘of the country they reside. Write this bank for a 
copy of their new booklet, which contains valuable 
information on financial matters, and in so doing, 
ikindly mention The Congregationalist. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
‘day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 


-en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and’ 


stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








A Fitting Easter Gift 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


‘By Howarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 


A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
‘the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. Outline of Chapters: The 
‘Start, The Foes, The Helpers, The Way- 
marks, The Rewards, The Guide and 
‘Goal, 

A Good Book to Put into the Hands of 
Persons Joining the Church 

Pastors, superintendents and Sunday 
School teachers are making effective use 
of it. 


“It seems to me exactly fitted for its object.”— 
Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 


“T could not imagine anything better fitted for 
its purpose. So fresh, real, sincere, sympathetic. 
There is a charm in it which I am sure will win over 
the most morose reader, and nobody will read it 
‘without profit.”—Prof. James Denney. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


(New York BOSTON 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
@s anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Prass 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago 
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SUCCEEDING 
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Religious Notices 
an pds nadine. 


THE of the Woman’s Beard of Mis- 
sions in Pligcin all weeklies at eleven o’clock. 


A SPECIAL meet of the Congregational Education 
Society, to consider es in the Constitution will be 
held a 11,1 at ten o’clock a. M., Room 613 Con- 
gregational House, , Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social of seamen, Sus- 
tains and temperance 


; 
homes and houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; libraries for wengenag veseee; 
es the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 
é 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
v. Dr. CHARLES A. STORE ABD, President, 
Rev. Gzo. McP. HUNTER, Sec. 


. HALL Ropss, Treas. 
Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this not five lines ( 
words ie tha iae)s seat sotentioers Giiy conte ty Ae 
Additional lines ten cents each per 

















Young Menand Boys. Positions supplied in busi- 
ness houses, Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 8t., Boston. 
See Mr. McGerigle. 


o nist (gentleman) of experience desires church 
position. “small i) Sddress F.C. P., care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, 


A Teacher of experience would like a position as 
overness during the months of July and A’ t. Ref- 
erences rm and required. Address Box 3¢. Norwich, 


Vermon 

Companion. A young New land woman of re- 
fnement and abatty wignes a posts — 2 companion or 
manag ousekeeper in smal. . Good - 
ences. vhadress Box A, West Acton, Mass. 


H keeper. Wanted, by a middle-aged widow, 
refined and companionable, xition as Rouperoeper in 

entleman’s family where she can have full charge. 
Best of references. Address E. N. L., Box 46, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. . 


Board on Farm Wanted by 3 Sooty for the 
summer. yee pan —s ¢ —- eating pries 
not over one hour from Boston. Tress, 8 \ 
and full particulars, M. M.,13, care The Congregationalist, 

oston, 


The Loved Ones in Southern California m2: 

be looked up, met and helped religiously by the Hotel 

and Hospital thaplain. If your friends are here or com- 

ing, write about them to Chaplain. Kidder, Los Argeles, 
. (Inclose postage.) 


Board Wanted in country, within twenty-five miles 
of Boston, for three adults and two children, preferably 
where no other boarders are taken. North side of ci 

referred. Address F., 13, care The Congreg . 

ston, Mass. 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. e sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14,care of The Con- 
oregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Everythi strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


87, will get a b n incountry property. Frame 
dwelling (brick filled), 18 rooms, improvements; good 
barn, fine old trees, nearly two acres and, Home or 
summer ing ouse. Near station. Water unsur- 
passed. Situated foot-hills Sha Mountains. 
Address 748 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. 








OuR CONGREGATIONAL BooOKSTORE.—The gal- 
lery floor in the rear of our bookstore at 14 Beacon 
Street has been extended to make room for a per- 
manent exhibit of church and Sunday school ap- 
pliances. Here one may sit down and compare 
the various bookkeeping methods used by pastors, 
superintendents, clerks, secretaries, treasurers and 
librarians, and the record-books, blanks, card sys- 
tems, ete., prepared for the conduct of church, 
Sunday school, home department and library busi- 
ness. Here, also, he may look over communion 
services with individual cups; collection plates; 
maps; charts; cradle and honor rolls; blackboards, 
ete.—great variety as well as the best books treat- 
ing of church and Sunday school work in its vari- 
ous branches. It is also a cosy place to sit and 
rest, or meet a friend or write a letter. Visitors 
are always welcome, whether purchasing or not. 
Our bookstore has expanded its business so rapidly 
in recent years that it is somewhat in the condition 
of a youth who is outgrowing his clothes. Changes 
are now being made in the Congregational House 
basement floor which when completed will afford 
about 1,000 square feet additional space for needed 
shipping and storage facilities for the Publishing 
Society. In the busiest seasons the bookstore 
sends out about two tons of periodical mail daily, 
besides nearly 1,000 separate packages of stamped 
mail and express matter. Its postal business is 
now the second largest in Boston. The stock of 
books on the main floor of the bookstore is not 
quite equal in amount to the stock sold during the 
past ninety days. Many besides Congregationalists 
have discovered our ample and well-selected stock 
of books, reasonable prices and prompt, intelligent 
service, and the bookstore is frequently spoken of 
as one of the most attractive in Boston. 
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A New Beecher Book The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 
Chartered 1822. 
| Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
. zs New York. 
As His Friends Knew Him | : 
|| CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
} 
The recent Beecher number of 7%e $8,000,000 
Congregationalist, which contained so 
Te ntaat cate ee, Coury and ie authored to. act as xeenton, Administrator, 
° . . 10% na 1s 1 oO 2 + ’ 
never before published, with portraits Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 
seldom seen before, has brought us pis: 
> Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
complimentary letters by the score other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
y: ’ 
and many have wished that these See Son eee 
ly Ae Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to 
fresh estimates and reminiscences of check and 
this great American preacher might Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 
be put in permanent form. Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 
Weare therefore reprinting all this Mo Bs Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 
and some additional material in a Tow Ga ea eor : 
; z EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
handsome book with the above title. THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
It will make an attractive volume SAO AGRYUS TW ak See’y 
of about 140 pages with many illus- WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Ready grist and 0k on — BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
to any Ongt egaliona est subscriber. Samuel Sloan, James Stillman, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Rie nein Astor, HOM AG Fav, SENT age 
Robert F. ‘Ballantine, pone C. ‘Bid John L. Riker, “ine 
. x heomntigs ¥ i cong ce, ei Roh .> a — * + aed 
The Pilgrim Press eg gh hans T Edward R. Bacon, H. Van it. Ke snnedy, 
Charles A. Peabody, Henry H. Rogers, Archibald D. Russell, 
ew Yor icago ugh D. Auchincloss, tdwin S. Marston, . A. Valentine. 
New York BOSTON Chicag Hugh D. Auchinel Edwin $. Marst P. A. Valenti 























Educational ‘ Educational P. K. FOLEY. 


eee Congregational Building, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HARTFOR Open postions greduetaents- 
raining for active pastorate. | wij) pay good prices for early writings of Aldrich, 
Opportunity for specialization. | p vant, Burroughs, Cooper, Emerson, Fiske, Harte, 


Hawthorne, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, Park- 
THEOLOGICAL man, Parsons, Payne, Pike, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman, 
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Event and Comment 


Witnesses to Immortality 


Some able and noble men have lost the 
expectation of a future life. Such men 
often have acknowledged that the loss 
wasimmeasurable. Renan, affirming that 
immortality was unreal, acknowledged 
that it was possible that ‘‘the real abase- 
ment of the morality of humanity will 
date from the day it has seen the reality 
of things.”” ‘‘Candidly speaking,’’ he 
said, ‘*I fail to see how, without the an- 
cient dreams, the foundations of a happy 
and noble life can be laid.’’ Romanes, 
surrendering his faith in a future life, 
said: ‘‘I am not ashamed to confess that 
with this virtual negation of God the 
universe to me has lost its soul of loveli- 
ness. When at times I think, as think 
at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine and the lonely mys- 
tery of existence as I now find it, at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my na- 
ture is susceptible.”’ 

Good men, as they consciously approach 
the end of this mortal life, have to face 
afresh with profoundest personal interest 
this question, ‘‘Do the grounds remain 
firm on which I rest my faith in immor- 
tality?’’ In response to our earnest re- 
quest some of the leaders in our denomi- 
nation who have reached the afternoon 
of life have answered this question from 
their personal point of view, and their 
replies are printed elsewhere. What they 
say will give renewed confidence in the 
future to thousands of our readers, For 
some who have come to ask if there really 
is a sky to their lives, these revelations 
of the inner life will sweep away the 
clouds and show the stars growing pale 
with the dawn of an endless day. 

The testimony of personal experience 
and the assurance of the risen Christ to- 
gether amount to a demonstration of im 
mortality. Immortal life is present and 
is continuous, not beyond death only, and 
when those who have proved themselves 
worthy of our trust say that they have it, 
we take them at their word. We too find 
that we have it, though our consciousness 
of it may have grown dim. Immortality 
is not mere existence; it is the life im- 
parted by fellowship with Christ and by 
reproducing his life. ‘‘He that liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 
The activity of faith, hope and love is 
eternal. 

If we live, then others whom we have 
known and loved live also. Their minis- 
try to us is disguised for reasons we do 
not know fully, but there are times when 
we recognize it. Would He who has re- 
vealed the Father, who has exerted such 
power over mankind, and who has such 
sympathy with men have promised to us 


eternal fellowship with himself if our 
natures were not capable of it? ‘If it 
were not so I would have told you.” 

We thank these brethren for opening 
to us their inmost life. They give new 
meaning to the saying of our risen Lord, 
‘‘If aman keep my word he shall never 
seedeath.”” Their words belong with that 
message of a great soul who has departed, 
Phillips Brooks: “He is alive! What 
are you fearing death for,O man? O, if 
we could lift up our heads and live with 
him; live new lives, high lives, lives of 
hope and love and holiness to which death 
should be nothing but the breaking away 
of the last cloud and the letting of the 
life out to its completion! ” 


The most impressive 
exhibit which our de- 
nomination can make 
at the great exposition now about to open 
will be its best men. The St. Louis Con- 
gregational Club has done wisely to plan 
to invite our prominent ministers to 
preach in the different churches of the 
city during the coming seven months. 
Many of these men will visit the Fair, 
and it is for the honor of the denomina- 
tion that they accept, when possible, invi- 
tations of the committee of the club to 
preach. Congregational headquarters are 
to be established at the First Church, of 
which Dr. C. H. Patton is pastor, with a 
bureau of information to which Congre- 
gationalists may address inquiries about 
all matters concerning their stay in St. 
Louis. It is proposed also to have a Con- 
gregational Day, using one of the large 
halls on the Fair grounds for public 
services, immediately after the National 
Council. During the Fair 260 conven- 
tions and associations will be held. At 
the Congress of Arts and Sciences, to 
which leading scientists and thinkers of 
the world have been invited, out of 140 
European savants receiving invitations 
117 have already accepted. Congregation- 
alists ought not to be behind other bodies 
in exhibiting the character and influence 
of their denomination in the country’s 
history and life. 


Congregationalists at 
the World’s Fair 


ai sit Dr. David Gregg, the new 

ographies 4S president of the Presby- 
Pulpit Themes ‘rian Western Theological 
Seminary, in a recent address proposed 
as his policy to “make the school of 
theology a school of biography.”’ As an 
illustration he presented a study of Dr. 
Joseph Parker and described the influ- 
ence of this man on his own life and 
preaching. We would enlarge this policy 
and make the pulpit and the Bible class 
a school of biography. We would by no 
means confine the study to heroes of the 
Bible. If the people are tired of Abra- 


ham and Jacob and David and Solomon, 
put before them Luther, Wesley, Bunyan, 
“dwards, Spurgeon, Livingstone, Dean 
Stanley, Paton, Miss Willard and Moody. 
Put aside the theological views which dis- 
tinguished them from their brethren, the 
defense of which brought out the least 
attractive features of some of them, and 
study the real, noble, Christly human 
character which makes them irresistibly 
attractive. Let us have more preaching 
and teaching of men of God who are near 
enough to our times and our nation to 
interpret their meaning. Not ministers 
only, but laymen and women belong to 
this list. What are Samson and Saul 
and Solomon as compared with Samuel 
Armstrong? David was a great hero, 
but the love and home life of Jonathan 
Edwards is worthy of an epic beside 
which the loves of David—well, it is 
perhaps enough to say that they belong 
to a darker age. Let the list of Bible 
themes be enriched by the names of 
heroes of modern days who have more 
fully than in former times reproduced 
the real and ideal Christ. 


The reports in English 
newspapers of the meet- 
ings and addresses in 
commemoration of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society are especially interest- 
ing as revealing the changes in the views 
of the inspiration of the Bible in recent 
years. Addresses denouncing the his- 
torical study of the Bible were rare and 
these were not warmly welcomed. The 
time has passed since Lord Shaftsbury at 
the anniversaries of the Bible Society 
used to evoke enthusiastic cheers by de- 
claiming against those who did not im- 
plicitly accept the traditional views of 
the authorship and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. One of the most nota- 
ble meetings was that held at Cambridge 
and attended by a large body of under- 
graduates of the university and of the 
Newnham and Girton Women’s Colleges. 
The speakers, prominent theologians, ex- 
alted the Bible and made prayerful pleas 
for its supremacy and its circulation. 
But they insisted that its supremacy 
rested on truth and not on unsupported 
tradition. It was declared that legends 
about the infancy of the Scriptures, like 
the Apocryphal legends of the infancy of 
Christ, were not only incredible but de- 
grading. 


The Bible in the 
Twentieth Century 


An ex-chancellor 
of the university 
pointed out that 
the founders of the Bible Society 100 
years ago denied the human side of the 
Bible, but that it is coming to be recog- 
nized that the truly divine can only be 
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manifested through the truly human. 
He said that grave issues depend on 
scholars being transparently honest with 
the people in showing the results of 
thorough investigation of this human 
side of the Bible. Archdeacon Wilson 
claimed for the once hated Bishop Co- 
lenso a prominent place among devout 
students of the Bible. The master of 
Trinity College, Dr. Butler, probably 
summed up the position of the univer- 
sity by saying: 


The Bible is not to us the same thing that it 
was to the Bible Society’s founders. When 
we read their early reports or even the report 
of the society’s jubilee meeting, only fifty 
years back, we feel this difference of view. 
But the Bible does} not seem to us any less 
full of the breath of God’s Spirit than it did to 
them. We shall soon see great changes come 
over men’s views of the history and formation 
of the Bible. Yet we must not be afraid. 
The new views may be disturbing; but they 
are true. And there is no greater spiritual 
danger than that of imagining that we can 
have any religious interest in demurring toa 
new truth. 





Each week of the strug- 
gle in England against 
the efforts of the Anglican Church to con- 
trol public education develops new fea- 
tures of interest. The number of passive 
resisters constantly increases. At Brom- 
ley, a town in Kent County, 118 persons 
were summoned into court in one day, 
and at Bristol the number was above 100, 
while 40 and 50 cases are not unusual in 
the smaller cities. Some curious experi- 
ences are recorded. For example, in a 
small town in Somerset a resister’s goods 
were seized by his son who is a public 
officer. The first article offered at auc- 
tion was a gold watch belonging to his 
sister. The father bought it in, saying 
he would have it suitably inscribed to be 
kept by his daughter as a souvenir. Many 
English newspapers are excluding reports 
of proceedings to force collections of 
taxes for education. The British Weekly 
says: ‘‘ The outrages inflicted in the name 
of the Church of England are being burned 
in upon the memory of the young—there 
are many signs that the nation has made 
up its mind that these outrages shall 
cease.”’ 


The Education War 


Statistics of the home- 
less, recently collected 
in London, showed that in one section 
of that city nearly 2,000 persons spent a 
winter night in the streets because they 
had not money to pay the small sum re- 
quired for a bed in the lodging houses 
where thousands of beds were vacant. 
Beyond doubt, for every shivering wan- 
derer there was some one in that richest 
city in the world who would gladly have 
provided him a shelter, and who could 
not have slept knowing that any one de- 
pendent on his care was exposed to the 
pitiless cold all night. Many have given 
generous sums to charitable societies to 
provide for just such cases. Yet the so- 
cial problem remains unsolved, how to 
bring the strong and the weak, the helper 
and the helpless into such personal rela- 
tions with one another that the abundant 
world’s wealth may satisfy the world’s 
need. 


An Unsolved Problem 


Mr. Bramwell Booth of 
the Salvation Army es- 
timates that an investment of $400,000 
could provide buildings sufficient for night 
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shelters for all the homeless poor of Lor- 
don. Money alone would not meet the 
need, but it would make effective the 
thoughtful ministry of those who are 
ready to help. London’s drink bill for a 
single week would pay for the buildings 
required which would last for a genera- 
tion; for Great Britain spends for spirits, 
wines and beer more than $17,000,000 
every week. If so much of that as is 
utter waste were stopped, the number of 
homeless wretches in the streets would 
soon grow small. Ina single district of 
Birmingham, with a population of 7,000, 
over $85,000 a year are spent for liquor, 
while $50,000 are paid yearly for the poor 
of the district by the public authorities 
and charitable agencies. Just twenty 
years ago Hon. Joseph Chamberlain of 
Birmingham said to his fellow-citizens: 
“If I had an enchanter’s wand—if I could 
destroy tomorrow the desire for strong 
drink in the people of England—what 
changes should we see! We should see 
our taxes reduced by millions sterling a 
year. We should see our gaols and work- 
houses empty. We should see more lives 
saved in twelve months than are con- 
sumed in a century of bitter and savage 
war. We should transfigure and trans- 
form the face of the whole country.” 
Must the problem always remain un- 
solved? 


itnioe The report published a few 
-seiR ane cg months ago of the physio- 

logical subcommittee of 
the committee of fifty, which for ten 
years has been examining various aspects 
of the temperance problem, could hardly 
escape trenchant criticism from the advo- 
cates of temperance instruction in the 
public schools. One of the chief mem- 
bers of that subcommittee, Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch, is known to be opposed to the 
methods of temperance instruction and 
the text-books now in use in nearly all 
our states. His attack upon them has 
drawn forth an elaborate pamphlet reply, 
which, through the influence of Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, has been 
made a government document by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate and is now 
being widely scattered as such. More- 
over, medical journals, like the Cincin- 
nati Lancet-Clinic and the Chicago Med- 
ical Standard, and educational publica- 
tions, like the New England Journal of 
Education, have expressed warmly their 
dissent from Dr. Bowditch’s conclusions. 
Those desirous of informing themselves 
on this side of the question should send 
to Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Dorchester, for 
these documents, which are an important 
contribution to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. In this connection the movement 
recently inaugurated by English physi- 
cians is significant. The British Medical 
Journal reports that the council of the 
British Medical Association, embodying 
leading physicians of the realm, has asked 
every registered physician in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales to unite with 
them in petitioning for the compulsory 
study in the national schools of the laws 
of health and temperance, including ele- 
mental instruction in the nature and ef- 
fects of alcohol. The petition has already 
been signed by 15,000 practitioners. It 
points to the good results already attained 
in this direction by other English-speak- 
ing nations. 
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Dr. Dowie has cabled to his 
flock in Zion City a brief 
account of his having been 
mobbed in Adelaide while trying to hold 
a meeting in the town hall. He was 
escorted to the house of a friend by 
mounted troopers while a multitude were 
hunting through the suburbs for him. 
This seems to be a repetition of his usual 
experiences in his Australian campaign. 
The Herald of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Feb. 8, has a long account of a riot re- 
sulting in the breaking up of a Dowie 
meeting in that city. In the endeavor to 
quell the disturbance by which Dr. Dowie 
was forced to silence, policemen and 
constables were roughly handled by the 
crowd, two of his assoeiates were ar- 
rested, and he escaped through the rear 
of the building. No place seems left for 
Elijah III. except under a juniper tree: 
We give a few specimen sentences of the 
report: 

Mr. Dowie (angrily): ‘* I eannet go on talk- 
ing, straining my voice like this. I am not 
speaking for money. (Derisive cheers.) I am 
not speaking for money, I repeat,” he said. 
‘**T have all the money I need.’”” (Incredulous. 
whistles.) ‘‘ am speaking now in the interests 
of humanity, and trying to give you a message 
that will be a message ”— (Disorder.) 


Dowie Mobbed 
in Australia 


The judiciary of the repub- 
lic is its bulwark. That 
so few judges or justices prostitute their 
office to private gain or the favor of liti- 
gants is a matter of congratulation which. 
makes for pride and contentment. All 
the more striking, therefore, is the im- 
pending trial by the United States Senate: 
of Charles Swayne, judge of the District 
Court of the United States in and for the 
northern district of Florida. The House 
Committee on the Judiciary has investi- 
gated charges made against him, and rec- 
ommends his impeaehment and trial, in 
order that ‘the honor of the judiciary, 
the orderly and decent administration of 
public justice and the welfare of the peo- 
ple’ beconserved. Judge Swayne, among 
other things, is said to be “susceptible 
to the malign influence of a man of no- 
toriously bad character,” to be ‘‘ harsh, 
tyrannical and oppressive’’ and to be a. 
violator of statute law, etc. The trial 
will compel the Senate to sit well into 
the summer probably, unless, at Senator 
Hoar’s suggestion, it modifies its course in 
the past and delegates some of the pre- 
liminary work of judicial investigation 
to a committee. 


Spotless Ermine 


President Roosevelt has 
appointed Gen. George 
W. Davis governor of the American zone 
on the Isthmus, his fine record as.an admin- 
istrative officer in Porto Rico making his 
choice natural. Ina letter of preliminary 
instructions to the commissioners charged 
with the business of building the canal, 
President Roosevelt has made it clear to- 
these experts, that, just as they were 
selected without any reference to politics 
or sectional elaims, so in selecting, re- 
taining, promoting, or dismissing their 
subordinates, they are to have no other 
object in view than merit, fitness for the 
task assigned, and the swift, economical 
and thorough construction of a most 
formidable engineering feat, fraught with 
incalculable potentialities—political and 
economical. The commissioners are in- 
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formed that if they at any time find the 
task too exhausting or too engrossing, 
they will be expected to resign. They 
are told also that if at any time the Pres- 
ident feels that they are not rendering 
their best service, no personal feelings 
will stand in the way of their dismissal ; 
and they are told to practice precisely the 
same course in their dealing with their 
subordinates. He says: “If, having ap- 
pointed any man, you find that your ex- 
pectations about him are not fulfilled, or 
that for any reason he falls short of his 
duty, I shall expect you to dismiss him 
out of hand. I shall expect that under 
such circumstances you will not pay the 
slightest heed to any backing or influence 
the man may have.”’ Such counsel from 
the Executive will enable the commis- 
sioners to resist the very great pressure 
they will be subjected to, by politicians 
and interested persons. A public docu- 
ment more characteristic of its author 
has not been drafted by the President 
since he took the place of President 
McKinley. 


Celerity can scarcely 
be said to have been 
shown by Congress 
in meeting the popular demand so clamant 
just after the assassination of President 
McKinley. But betterlate than never. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee has reported 
favorably on a bill, and Congress should 
and doubtless will make italaw. Death 
is made the penalty for willful or mali- 
cious killing of the President or vice-Pres- 
ident or any officer in line for the presi- 
dency; the same penalty is to attach to 
successful attempts on the life of ambas- 
sadors or ministers from foreign coun- 
tries. Unsuccessful attempts may be 
punished by death, or, at the discretion 
of the court, with imprisonment at hard 
labor for not less than tem years, Per- 
sons engaged as accomplices and acces- 
sory before the fact to attempts at taking 
the lives of officials are to be indicted and 
punished as a principal, either separately 
or jointly with such principal.” It is ap- 
parent that the bill has been drafted with 
care, and in terms that are inclusive; and 
that the punishment is sufficiently severe. 
May there be little or no use for it; but 
if repetitions of the taking off of Lincoln, 
Garfield and McKinley occur, may the 
law be enforced. 


Protection of Executive 
and Diplomatic Officials 


The death of Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, K. C. 
I. E., journalist, traveler, poet and pop- 
ularizer of Oriental religious lore by verse 
that once was much read and talked about 
but already is well-nigh forgotten, re- 
moves a figure from the English world 
of letters which was picturesque, to say 


Sir Edwin Arnold Dead 


nothing more. Like Max Miiller he did 


much to bring before the Occidental 
reader a hitherto neglected body of lit- 
erature, philosophy and religious faith, 
but like Miiller he never entirely satis- 
fied the erudite, academic specialists, who 
have little use for popularizers. Pre- 
cisely the same attitude is taken now 
by some Old Testament scholars toward 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton as an inter- 
preter of the Bible. The Boston Herald 
has ventured to class Arnold’s Light of 
Asia with Edward Fitzgerald’s version 
of Omar Khayydm’s Rubdiydt. It is an 
inept comparison. The second of Arnold’s 


three wives was the daughter of Rev. 
William Channing of Boston, the third 
was a Japanese woman. 


Representatives of the 
Baptist, Southern Presby- 
terian and Disciples of 
Christ foreign missionary societies ap- 
peared before Secretary Hay last week 
and described the conditions in the Congo 
Free State as seen by the American Prot- 
estant missionaries laboring there. Pho- 
tographs of mutilated children and youths 
were exhibited, and a mass of damning 
evidence against the Belgian officials and 
traders was piled up before Mr. Hay, 
whose heart must have been touched. 
The indictment of the Belgians by the 
missionaries does not stop with evidence 
of cruelty to the natives. They charge 
that the food supply of the missionaries 
is curtailed; that mission property is not 
respected: and it is on this ground that 
the Department of State is asked to inter- 
fere, as of course it can wherever the 
property rights of Americans are affected. 
With the demand which is rising in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe that 
Belgian misrule be challenged by the 
Powers signatory to the treaty under 
which the Congo Free State came into 
being, the United States will sympathize, 
but cannot officially take cognizance pre- 
sumably. 


The Congo 
State Atrocities 


Genera! Kuropatkin 
has arrived at Mukden, 
and the czar breathes easier now that 
the empire’s greatest soldier is at the 
front. Instructions sent to Viceroy Alex- 
ieff make it clear that Russia’s purpose 
in this contest- is to settle once for all 
the issue of supremacy on the Pacific rim 
of her vast territory, and that Viceroy 
Alexieff from this time on may not inter- 
fere with either the military or naval 
programs of the competent commanders 
chosen. Itis evident that with all Japan’s 
bombardment of Port Arthur she has not 
come anywhere near forcing capitulation, 
nor has she prevented Admiral Makaroff 
from carrying on repairs to the Russian 
fleet which have permitted him to act 
with some boldness in offense and not a 
little bravery and success in resisting at- 
tempts—futile thus far—of the Japanese 
to close the harbor mouth by sinking 
vessels in the channel entrance. There 
are constant rumors of Japan’s intention 
to attack Newchuang, which is under mar- 
tial law, and whose foreign citizens are 
eager for the protection of ships of their 
own nations. It 4s apparent to all that 
Admiral Makaroff has given courage and 
hope to the Russian navy, and that from 
this time on Japan must gain all the 
points she makes by superior tactics or 
by force, not by the surprise or the de- 
spair of her enemy. Each nation’s mili- 
tary and civil corps is giving up its trait- 
ors and is punishing them severely. Both 
Russians and Japanese have been found 
who for lucre have betrayed secrets. 
Count Ito’s visit to Korea has had a 
good effect, assuring Korea of Japan’s 
sincerity of motive and her power to aid 
in reform of administration and of edu- 
cation. The new scheme of taxation rec- 
ommended by Japan’s Ministry, in the 
main, has been promptly enacted in the 
form of law by the Diet, party and fac- 


tional differences disappearing in the 
} 
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stress of the crisis. Correspondents in 
Japan tell of most unusual surrender of 
wealth and of economy of living by the 
Japanese from the mikado down in order 
that the national revenue and resources 
may be what they should be without ap- 
peal to the foreigner. 


Pope Pius X. has 
blurted out in quite 
an informal and undiplomatic fashion 
the natural irritation of the papacy at 
the course of events in the legislature of 
France now, and Premier Combes has re- 
plied suggesting that inasmuch as the 
papacy does not comply with the terms 
of the Concordat it would better be dis- 
solved. The pope has revealed himself 
as quite indifferent to mere policy in 
handling the matter and has spoken his 
inmost mind. The Ministry in France, 
although somewhat weakened in its coali- 
tion support and at a critical stage of 
the proceedings now, moves steadily on 
toward secularization of the entire scheme 
of education in France and abolition of 
all share of the Church in training of the 
young. If it be asked why the French 
electors, nominally Catholic, permit this— 
and this is a natural query finding frequent 
expression in the American Catholic 
papers—it is replied, that so nominal is 
the Catholicity of the men of France 
today that the Socialist and secularist 
policy of the Ministry encounters no firm- 
rooted, conscientious opposition either 
from the masses or among the bourgeois 
Catholics. The papacy’s most loyal de- 
fenders are among the descendants of old 
aristocrats. Germany’s courting of the 
Jesuits and Emperor William’s negotia- 
tions with the papacy for a German em- 
bassy at the Vatican, all point to a delib- 
erate policy on his part—not to forsake 
Protestantism or betray it—so he would 
say—but to make ready for Germany’s 
slipping into the place France so long 
has held, namely, that of protector of 
Roman Catholic interests in the near and 
far East. William II.’s imperial ambi- 
tions are not above using the papacy’s 
agents in the East to accomplish his ends. 
He is an empire-builder first; a Protes- 
tant second. 


A Conference on Marriage 


Representatives of twelve Protestant 
denominations—our own included, but 
not represented as fully as it should have 
been—met in New York city last week to 
confer on possible joint action respecting 
marriage and divorce by the clergy of the 
several denominations represented. This 
conference had the tacit approval but not 
the formal indorsement of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of the country, and it 
was the outcome of negotiations between 
the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches begun two years ago by their 
highest legislative courts. An open let- 
ter to the public is to be formulated 
soon, and later a formal communication 
to our next National Council may be ex- 
pected. A resolution which passed almost 
unanimously expressing the mind of the 
conferees, advises and enjoins—if eeclesi- 
astical authority will allow—that ‘‘minis- 
ters refuse to unite in marriage any per- 
sons whose marriage such ministers have 
good reason to believe is forbidden by 
the laws of the church in which either 
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party seeking to be married holds mem- 
bership.’”” However admirable this may 
be theoretically, it has practical aspects 
which make anything like general accept- 
ance of it somewhat doubtful. 

Opinion as expressed at this conference 
seems to run against reform by national 
legislation, at least now, which Fabian 
policy is the attitude long since taken by 
the National League for the Protection 
of the Family. Education and reforma- 
tion through co-operation of family, 
church and school must be relied upon 
more than salvation by legislation. So 
argue those who have given this problem 
much study. But revelations of concrete 
abomination on a wholesale scale in Utah, 
aided by the propaganda of the women of 
the country organized to fight Mormon- 
ism, may hasten amovement not fathered 
or approved by the marriage specialists 
or by those whose training is legal. 

We are glad that such conferences are 
being held to deal with this matter wisely, 
and we wish that our representative de- 
nominational leaders might be enlisted in 
the movement, if for no other reason so 
that the individualistic point of view as 
over against the institutional might have 
a fair hearing. Our traditions make 
against support of anything like the 
sacramentarian conception of marriage 
and against sacrificing the individual to 
society. 

English Dissent United 

It is only a few years since the Council 
of Free Churches in England was organ- 
ized. It includes most of the Protes- 
tant denominations outside the Anglican 
Church. Its meeting at Brighton in 1903 
was one of the most notable religious 
assemblies of the year. The annual meet- 
ing at Newcastle last month was fully 
equal to its predecessor. The constant 
assumption of superiority by the state 
church, culminating in its aggressive cam- 
paign to secure the control of public edu- 
cation, has brought Nonconformists prac- 
tically into a single body, and they have 
come to a conscious unity in the recent 
great annual meetings. They have dis- 
covered that they outnumber their oppo- 
nents, that their leaders are as many and 
at least as able as the Anglicans have 
and that united they can greatly increase 
their influence in the political and social 
life of the country. 

This new consciousness of power has 
startled the Free churches. They hardly 
know as yet what to do with it. They 
have been so long used to fall in behind 
the Episcopal Church with its bishops in 
the House of Lords and its clergy dictat- 
ing local civic and social life that they 
are a little uncertain what things to at- 
tempt first as they find themselves push- 
ing to the front. But with men able by 
their knowledge and ability to attract the 
attention of the nation as they discuss 
its great problems, they will concentrate 
on movements which will be carried to 
triumphant conclusion. Rey. F. B. Meyer, 
the chairman of the meeting, speaking on 
the present as an age of reaction, Dr. 
John Watson on the coarsening of the 
national ideals, Hon. James Bryce and 
Compton Ricket, M. P., against the Ed- 
ucation Acts, were illustrations of the 
spirit of protest which Dissenting churches 
seem always to have been forced to take 
by the place assigned to them. 
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But they are coming to know what they 
want and will be able to formulate a pro- 
gram on which they can agree. The edu- 
cation policy, adopted by overwhelming 
majorities at Newcastle, is evidence of 
this. In insisting on public control of 
public funds for school purposes and the 
abolition of religious tests for teachers, 
the Free churches ally themselves with 
the people against a church assuming ex- 
clusive privileges and authority. It is 
not difficult to prophesy which will win 
in theend. Withsuch leaders as Clifford, 
Fairbairn, Nicoll, Jowett, Campbell, 
Horne and a host of like-minded men, and 
with a new unity born of necessity for 
common action, the day of the Free 
churches is at hand. A new religious era 
has begun in England. 

This movement has to meet certain 
grave perils. It could easily be wrecked 
by using its powers for political purposes 
disguised as moral reforms. The tempta- 
tion will increase to control the churches 
for specific ends and destroy their indi- 
viduality by tightening the bond of unity. 
So great emphasis may be laid on organ- 
ization as to suppress spiritual life. But 
the history of the Free churches and the 
character of their leaders give good 
ground for confidence in their future as 
they come into this new position of 
power. They are showing that they 
possess the virility and the intellectual 
strength to maintain that position. If 
they will they can shape the religious life 
of England for the coming generation. 





The Acts of the Risen Christ 


We Christians are the works of the 
risen Christ, not perfect works, but in 
progress and often hindered and spoiled 
because the material in which he works is 
a living and contributing material which 
often chooses wrong and so delays his 
plans. The perfection of Christ’s ideal is 
only to be found in his own life and 
words. It is enough for us if, amid many 
failures, he is leading us on toward our 
perfection. 

Christians are witnesses for Christ— 
that is one high motive for obedience and 
faith. It is inevitable that men should 
judge by what they see and Christ’s own 
principle of discrimination is appropriate 
to his followers, By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Yet to those who judge 
Christ by the poor or half developed speci- 
mens which imperfect human lives pre- 
sent the popular saying applies that, Fools 
and children judge by unfinished work. 
This is Christ’s workshop and not his ex- 
hibition hall. Yet if a man will look at 
the maturest Christians he will come near 
to the vision of Christ. There are those 
among us often leading simple and greatly 
troubled lives, in whom the image of the 
Master grows already clear. It is by 
these that the true effectiveness of testi- 
mony is shown and it is by these that any 
fair external estimate of the work of 
Christ in the individual should properly 
be tested. 

The resurrection was a breaking of the 
limitations of Christ’s earthly ministry. 
He turned in his spiritual conquest from 
the Jews to the world. He multiplied 
himself in his witness of the Fatherhood 
of God by the number of his faithful dis- 
ciples. The Spirit of God taking of the 
things of Christ and showing them to 
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men is the efficient Godhood in the grow- 
ing life of the world. His bringing Christ- 
ideals into the thought of the nations by 
the lives and words of Christians, is the 
great, inward central movement upward 
of the race. ‘‘Greater things than these 
shall ye do.”” Jesus meant that literally 
and it is our great and joyful opportu- 
nity to be sharers in that upward move- 
ment of Christ’s risen work. Christ in 
the life of the church, in your life and 
mine, is still the light of the world. 

Our Easter joy looks backward in re- 
membrance of the grave opened and death 
overcome, but it looks forward also to 
good days of patience and endeavor in the 
companionship of the living Christ and 
to better days of triumph which he will 
share. To extend, to deepen, to magnify 
the works of the risen Christ is our oppor- 
tunity. As he has lived and died and 
risen again for us, it is our peace and 
strength to live and work for him and to 
become partakers and revealers of his 
growing light. To this life and work with 
him no form of service to the higher so- 
cial needs of man is foreign, for all hu- 
man righteousness and brotherhood are 
his concern as the First Born of many 
brethren. 





*Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, April 3-9. 1 Peter 1: 3-12; John 14: 
1-24. 





In Brief 


According to the census of 1900 the Negro 
population of Massachusetts was 31,794. 
About one person in 100 is colored. Where 
the race problem is so small in iact it natu- 
rally looms large in theory. 





The new union of the three Boston Confer- 
ences of Congregational Churches has already 
brought forth practical results reaching across 
the continent, as our Northern California cor- 
respondent shows in another column. 





The Sunday school pilgrims on the way to 
Jerusalem stopped off at Athens and heard a 
sermon by Dr. John Potts on Mars Hill last 
Sunday. It is welcome news that all the 
members of the party were in good health. 


A gentleman who announced that he had a 
pulpit Bible to give away to a church which 
could not afford to buy one, received fifteen re- 
quests for it. Fourteen churches, whose ad- 
dresses we can furnish, would like to hear of 
a pulpit Bible to be given for public use. 


It is gratifying to note that Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, as he talks to audiences of Christian 
Endeavorers in the antipodes, makes it his 
business to disabuse the minds of Australians 
and New Zealanders of the notion that we are 
a hopelessly corrupt, venal and materialistic 
people. 


“Tt is a great thing that bread should be 
cheap, but it is a greater thing that conscience 
should be free.’”’ So Silvester Horne at the 
Free Church Council expressed its judgment 
as to whether change in the tariff or change 
in the Education Acts is most important at 
present for England. 





The Baptist polity is thoroughly Congrega- 
tional. Two permanent Baptist councils, one 
composed of the churches of the Southern 
New York Association and the other of the 
churches of the North New Jersey Associa- 
tion, suggest possible important changes in 
Congregational church government. 


Individual communion cups have been 
adopted at the City Temple, London, of which 
R. J. Campbell is pastor. This custom has 
made much slower progress in England than 
in this country, but it is certain to come and 
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the action of this leading church will hasten 
its coming among English Congregationalists. 


Now then, Mt. Holyoke College women and 
friends of Mary Lyon’s noble institution, a 
quick, strong, united pull and by June first 
the fine brown stone building to which Mr. 
Carnegie has pledged $40,000 conditionally 
will be an assured thing. President Woolley 
states the case tersely and strongly in an ap- 
peal just sent out. 








The murderer of Rev. B. W. Labaree in 
Persia has been identified, but not arrested. 
He isin hiding near Mt. Ararat. He is what 
we would call a confirmed criminal, with other 
murders to his charge. The Persian Govern- 
ment is acting vigorously in the matter of his 
arrest and is strictly enforcing all laws pro- 
tecting Christians. 


The queen of Great Britain ate a nine-cent 
dinner in London one day last week with a 
great company of factory girls, and probably 
enjoyed it more than those who have a dinner 
of that kind every day. The most fortunate 
person is the one who has learned to enjoy a 
nine-cent dinner with the knowledge that a 
costlier one cannot be had. 


These are crowded weeks for our pastors 
who are carrying special services. ‘‘I am ab- 
solutely crushed these Lenten days,” writes 
one, “and perpetually tired. Two sermons, 
prayer meeting (which won’t pray), Bible 
class, children’s class, Lenten reading, for a 
regular program.” Cheer up, brethren; the 
more strenuous the struggle in Lent, the more 
glorious the triumph at Easter. 





Most painful news came by cable to Hart- 
ford March 27, announcing the death of the 
wife of Prof. Lewis R. Paton of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Professor Paton and 
his wife left for the East last May, and were 
journeying in Palestine. Mrs. Paton was 
killed by being thrown from her horse. She 
was a graduate of Smith College, and had 
spent a year before her marriage in settlement 
work on Rivington Street, New York. 





The Southern New England Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference has appointed a commission 
to formulate a uniform system of examination 
and auditing of the accounts of all officials of 
all the denominational organizations within 
the bounds of that conference. Bishop Law- 
rence has shown his statesmanship by order- 
ing similar action in the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts. Our denomination 
might well give attention to this matter. 





That seems a strange condition for an en- 
lightened Christian country like ours when a 
protest is needed against ‘“‘the practice of 
burning a human being for any crime whatso- 
ever.” It has just been made by a camp of 
United Confederate Veterans of Grenada, 
Miss., a state in which a woman against whom 
no crime was charged, has been publicly 
burned to death and there is little proba- 
bility that the perpetrators of that crime will 
be punished for it by their fellow-citizens. 


The committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society, on 
request of the Essex South (Mass.) Conference, 
to consider the conditions of home missionary 
work in Florida, has prepared its report and 
communicated it to the executive committee of 
the Home Missionary Society. This report, 
together with that of the executive committee 
which has made a careful and thorough inves- 
tigation of the Florida controversy, can be had 
at the offices of the society, New York city, 
and will be sent on application. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, who has never spared 
himself in the past, who has always read when 
traveling on trains, now is without sight in one 
eye and is in a physical condition demanding 
special care and regularity of life, if he is to 
do work in the future. ‘I think the failure 
of my life,” he says, “‘ has been in not making 
a business of taking a rest. I have been im- 
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pressed of late with consternation in view of 
the fact that I could so long have disregarded 
with impunity a weekly rest day.’’ Better 
late than never. 


The question is asked why we do not prefix 
the title ‘“‘Saint,’’ to the great men of the 
Bible. We answer, it is partly because their 
greatness and holiness are so universally rec- 
ognized. We do not prefix the title ‘‘ Mr.” 
to Shakespeare or Milton. Every one knows 
why. It is not irreverent to speak of Jesus 
Christ without prefixing the title,‘ Our 
Lord.”” The London Christian World gives 
the added reason that so many persons are 
entitled “‘Saint’’ who have little right to the 
title that to apply it to the New Testament 
apostles “‘savors of derogation.” 


Dr. Paul G. Herr, a Prussian judge who is 
in the country studying our prison and re- 
formatory systems in the interests of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has been interviewed as to 
his impressions of Congress, he having spent 
some time in Washington. Much that he 
says is interesting, but we are particularly im- 
pressed with his remark that if the sessions of 
the Reichstag were to be opened with prayer, 
as Congress is, all the Socialists would walk 
out of the Chamber. And this in the land of 
Luther! But Goethe and Karl Marx have 


counted for more than St. Paul and Luther in 


Germany’s recent history. 





Consideration of Mr. Herbert Paul’s treat- 
ment of the American Civil War, in his recent 
history of modern England, has led Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll to discuss anew the question 
as to why the English upper and middle classes 
sympathized with the South during the con- 
test. His article in the British Weekly, Feb. 
25, 1904, is valuable because it embodies so 
much researeh and massing of evidence show- 
ing especially what the attitude of the Noncon- 
formists was and why, in the main, that atti- 
tude was hostile, a fact which the present gen- 
eration of American and English Congrega- 
tionalists may have forgotten. 


R. W. Perks, M. P., one of the most 
prominent Methodist laymen of England, at 
a recent public meeting criticised sharply 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple. Mr. 
Campbell’s presentation to the king by the 
Bishop of London, and his introduction of a 
vested choir into the temple seemed to Mr. 
Perks a base surrender of Nonconformity to 


_ Anglicanism. The incident appears to have 


attracted more attention than it deserved, 
since it was simply an exhibition of bad taste. 
The cover of the Christian Commonwealth 
has twenty-four portraits of leading members 
of the Free Church Council who took part in 
the annual meeting last month at Newcastle. 
Mr. Perks is the only one of these who kept 
his hat on. In making his remarks on Mr. 
Campbell, he seems to have forgotten to take 
it off. . 


Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


Church activity in the snowcountry. (From 
Farthest North, page 486.) 

A Massachusetts village sadly overchurched. 
(Hampden Happenings, page 491.) 

Some “‘ fresh bait for fishers of men.” (How 
They Do Things in Maine, page 486.) 

An awakening among the mature. (A Les- 
son of Spiritual Ingathering, page 458.) 

A California association moves for union 
and fellowship. (Northern California, page 
490.) 








Kimura Seimatsu, a student at the Moody 
Institute, Chicago, and now an evangelist in 
Japan, has recently had remarkable success 
in northern Japan, working under the aus- 
pices of the Reformed German Mission. Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, writing in 
The Japan Evangelist, speak in terms of 
praise of his work. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Congregational Club 

A large attendance of the largest of these 
organizations in our denomination, including 
a goodly audience of ladies in the gallery of 
Lorimer Hall, greeted Dr. A. H. Bradford 
last Monday evening. After the supper Sec. 
Harry Wade Hicks for the outlook committee 
discussed several matters of interest to Con- 
gregationalists. Among these were the new 
secretary of systematic benevolence, Rev. 
C. A. Northrop, the exchanges between Con- 
gregational and Unitarian ministers which Mr. 
Hicks believed would not disturb the serenity 
of our faith, and the systematic study of the 
Bible through Y. M. C. Associations which is 
bringing out from higher educational institu- 
tions a large number of trained teachers of the 
Bible in our Sunday schools. 

Moderator Carter announced that this was 
Congregational Day for the club, for on the 
platform were Dr. Bradford, the moderator 
of the last National Council, his predecessor 
in that office, Dr. F. A. Noble, Secretary 
Waldron of the City Missionary Society, and 
official representatives of all our six national 
benevolent societies. Each of these announce- 
ments was received with hearty applause. 

Dr. Bradford was then introduced, and 
talked interestingly of Japan, which he visited 
afew years ago as a member of the deputation 
of the American Board to that country, and 
of the Japanese, whom he praised highly for 
their wonderful progress, their patriotism, 
their intellectual culture and their ambitions. 
He approves of Japan’s position in this war 
as called to stand for the individuality and 
progress of Asiatic peoples. The club re- 
sponded cordiaily to Dr. Bradford’s arraign- 
ment of Russia and defense of Japan as 
another struggle between Goliath and David. 


@ur Church Extension Society 

The Congregational Church Union, now the 
official representative of our churches of 
Greater Boston through their nomination of its 
officers, issues a pamphlet giving an interest- 
ing summary of its work. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1896 it has helped to create several new 
churches and aided some old ones. It has 
surveyed the whole field, pointed out new 
openings and encouraged those Congrega- 
tionalists to work in them who are so situated 
as to be able to do so conveniently. It has 
given new life to enterprises that were lan- 
guishing through changes and removals of 
members in the older parts of the city. This 
union pays no salaries to its officers and in- 
curs no debts. Last year twenty-six churches 
contributed to its treasury, and it distributed 
$3,200 to six churches, four of which had been 
started by its aid. Its annual members, the 
list of whom ‘is much too small, contribute 
$3 each annually. Last Sunday evening suc- 
cessful rallies were held in the interest 
of this work in all the six Congregational 
churches of Cambridge, in all but one of which 
addresses were made by laymen. The speak- 
ers were: Hon. H. E. Cobb of Newton, F. G. 
Cook, H. T. Richardson, E. G. Preston, G. P. 
Morris, and Rev. E. M. Noyes of Newton. 
It is hoped that in other sections of the Metro- 
politan district our churches will follow this 
excellent example. No society is more impor- 
tant than this to our Boston churches, which 
would surely sustain it far more heartily if 
they knew what it is doing and can do. 


Evangelistic Campaign at Everett 

Rev. C. F. Van Auken, ten years the efficient 
state evangelist of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society, is holding a gospel campaign with the 
Courtland Street Church. Large numbers of 
non-churehgoers are hearing the gospel. Back- 
sliders are being reclaimed. The Pentecostal 
scenes of three years ago, when fifty-six on 
one Sunday united with the church, may again 
be repeated if means can be supplied to con- 
tinue the meetings to the point of victory, 
which is in sight. But the people are all la- 
borers and in the midst of their struggle to get 
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a building. Any help, however small, to meet 
the expense of continuing this work will be 
gratefully appreciated by the pastor, Rev. G. Y. 
Washburn. 


Central’s Pastor Coming Home 

Encouraging reports come from across the 
water as to the improved health of Rev. J. H. 
Denison, whe has now turned his face home- 
ward. The people of Central Church antici- 
pate his arrival early this month and, if his 
physician approves, it is expected that he will 
soon resume his work. . 


Lectures on the Minor Prophets 

The Bible Study Department of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. has been fortunate in securing 
Dr. E. E. Braithwaite, a Harvard Ph. D., who 
has been instructor in Hebrew at Oberlin Sem- 
inary, for ten evening lessons on The Minor 
Prophets, beginning April 4 at the Association 
Building. Outsiders who may wish to avail 
themselves of this exceptional opportunity 
will be charged a dollar for the course which, 
however, is free to members of city, suburban, 
railway or college associations. 


The Gideons Encamp 


Christian commercial travelers, banded to- 
gether under the name of Gideon, rallied in 
large numbers in Boston last Saturday and 
Sunday, perfecting a state and local organiza- 
tion. On Sunday the “‘drummers’”’ listened 
to special sermons in Tremont Temple by 
Dr. P. S. Henson, and to addresses by leaders 
of the national movement. It betokens a 
striking change in the conditions under which 
this form of business is done now, that so 
flourishing and aggressive a form of Christian 
brotherhood should have taken root as it has 
among men whom custom and tradition have 
identified with laxity of conduct. There are 
said to be 250,000 potential Gideons in the 
country, and 41,000 of them have already en- 
listed. 


Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


The first vehicle of any kind which you en- 
ter after arriving in New York contains that 
polyglot population which at once makes you 
aware through eye, ear—and nose—that you 
are in the most cosmopolitan city of the world, 
and in a vast training school of Americans in 
embryo. Scan either the faces of the people 
you meet on the streets or the sign-boards on 
the shops, saloons or commercial warehouses 
and you realize that you are in Jewry or in 
Dublinorin Slavdom. After you have weighed 
all that is rightly inferable from the presence 
of so many racial stocks which never knew 
the Puritan temper nor have been slowly dis- 
ciplined by struggle for practice of civil and 
religious liberty, your wonder is—not that the 
community’s moral health is impaired—but 
that it is as good as it is. 


- ° * 


If you stand as I did for a season at the junc- 
tion of Grand and Third Avenue at an hour 
when the thousands of East Side tenement 
house dwellers are hastening home from daily 
labor to their evening meal and recreation you 
get an impression of what the words “the 
masses’’ mean, as you never have before. 
Nor are all the problems suggested by what 
you see those of economics or civics. With 
terrible swiftness, for instance, the young Jew 
of orthodox training, as soon as he lands here 
reacts.and flies to agnosticism or aggressive 
infidelity; and as you walk the East Side streets 
you find the Jew a saloon keeper and dealer in 
intoxicants, a business that, broadly speaking, 
he has not taken up in Europe or the East. 


ede 


That there are esthetic possibilities in our 
Greek immigrants was proved last week by 
the rendering of Sophocles’ Ajax at Clinton 
Hall, by a company of men and women from 
the metropolitan Greek colony, trained by 


Miss Mabel H. Barrows. Those who heard 
the play will not soon forget the spectacle, for 
although plainly the acting of amateurs, the 
majesty of the classic text could not be en- 
tirely obscured by the modern Greek render- 
ing of it, and the innate genius of one or two 
of the players made some moments of the play 
thrilling. The play was given recently at the 
Hull House, Chicago, by a group of Greeks 
enlisted by Miss Jane Addams and trained by 
Miss Barrows, and in both cities the success 
of the effort has demonstrated the existence 
among us of men and women who, while they 
now are engaged in humble pursuits and are 
getting an economic footing, have within them 
resources of culture and aptitudes of mind 
and soul which bode well for the future, once 
they get established in business or in their 


professions. e, 


* _ 

Monday in New York asin Boston is a day 
of clerical dissipation after the labors of Sun- 
day, and there, as in Boston, it takes a severely 
intellectual and ‘‘ talking shop ’”’ form, more’s 
the pity! On the 2ist, for instance, I could 
name men who first went to the Clericus Club, 
then to a Union Seminary alumni banquet 
(with speeches), and later to the New York 
Congregational Club. Such a day immediately 
following the usual Sunday’s labors is well 
calculated to make a man settle down on Tues- 
day to planning for the next Sunday, with a 
zest that no life out-of-doors on Monday could 
possibly give! 

7 * * 

It is interesting to find that the Clericus 
Club enrolls both Unitarian and Trinitarian 
Congregational clergymen. Comments made 
by its older members on a paper which a Bos- 
ton layman had the temerity to read, would 
seem to indicate that the individualistic polity 
of Congregationalism has stout defenders in 
the club, and that while there might be willing- 
ness to make certain adaptations to a new en- 
vironment, any radical departure from types 
would be opposed. The younger members of 
the club spake not, which may indicate becom- 
ing deference to their elders, or—what? 

* * * 

The gathering of Union Seminary alumni 
was so large and enthusiastic, and it is such a 
customary event during the dining and church- 
year season, that naught but good to the semi- 
nary can come from it, especially since papers 
of solid worth are read, as well as the custom- 
ary ephemeral after-dinner persiflages spoken. 
It is not often that a group of clergymen get a 
more thorough-going bit of criticism than I 
heard Librarian J. H. Canfield of Columbia 
University give last week. He admirably de- 
fined the sort of educational qualifications 
which intelligent laymen of today reasonably 
expect of the clergy. If any illiterate clergy- 
men or fossilized theological professors were 
present they must have had a bad hour. I was 
much impressed with Mr. Canfield’s argument 
for ministerial apprenticeship, and the injus- 
tice done both to the young clergyman and the 
laymen who have to work with him, by our 
Protestant system of giving full charge of 
large parishes in town or city to men just out 


of the seminaries. 


ey Sr 


Speaking of Union Seminary suggests a visit 
to it on Sunday afternoon to hear Professor 
Shields of Princeton lecture on The Unity of 
the Church, in the course which has been run- 
ning since Jan. 1, on The Church in the World 
of Today. Everything about the order of serv- 
ice, the adornment of the chapel, the robing of 
clergy and choir, indicates that High Church 
Presbyterianism, and moderate Protestant 
Episcopalianism dominate the seminary now, 
and that Congregationailists trained there can 
scarcely fail to come out with leanings toward 
emphasis on the esthetic aspects of religion. 


« * » 


As for Professor Shields’s lecture—what 
shall be said of a diagnostician of present con- 
ditions and tendencies and a prophet of unity 
who limits the kingdom of God to the Church 
of Christ, who argues that the thing to be 
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sought for is not Christian unity, is not even 
spiritual unity, but ecclesiastical unity! With 
such premises, of course, it was natural for 
him to herald the Lambeth Conference plat- 
form as the coming one, and to emphasize 
points in common between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism and the likelihood that they 
will come together first among Protestants. 
With Professor Shields’s ecclesiastical career 
in mind and noting his ethereal, spirituelle 
person one ceuld not fail to be impressed by 
certain dramatic and pathetic aspects of the 
situation. Nevertheless one could not but 
cringe at the implication of one of his exhor- 
tations to the youth before him, that they 


‘champion the conception of church unity 


which he entertains, aware that they must 
suffer for it, but remembering that fools’ 
criticism must be suffered gladly. It is so 
easy to fall to calling those who disagree 
with you ‘‘ fools.” 
eo: 2 

Dr. Jefferson preaching in his own pulpit 
does not exhibit the highly wrought lapidary 
work which his more formal addresses before 
national and international councils give. I 
noticed his gift of expression, of saying 
thoughts freshly and memorably more in his 
prayer than in his sermon, though of course it 
was not absent altogether in the latter. With 
a theme mirrored in Job 23: 3 it was neces- 
sary for him of course to deal with the great 
doctrines of divine transeendence and imma- 
nence in a way that revealed the thinker and 
the stylist, but what pleased me was to find 
him more concerned about meeting his laymen 
on the plane of everyday experience, and 
using colloquial speech and the chronicle of 
the newspaper and the observations of his 
own tour in the South to give point and 
immediacy to his message. Incidentally it 
may be worth noting that he solved Job’s 
problem by the method now so popular of 
finding God within man, not without; and 
emphasis was put on the experiential not on 
the historical or dogmatic aspects of religion. 
Dr. Jefferson has merchant princes and Stand- 
ard Oil men in his congregation, and they 
heard him report that while sojourning re- 
cently in Southern hotels where Northern men 
of affairs, captains of industry, and profes- 
sional men consort together in winter he 
seldom heard any talk which rose above the 
level of profit and loss, ‘“‘ smartness ”’ in busi- 
ness, and the like. Dr. Jefferson cited this 
fact, and the absence of all spiritual ideals in 
Mr. Gompers’s recent article in The Congre- 
gationalist, as straws showing that great 
hostile groups of men today are over-con- 
cerned with this world and its things, and 
unconcerned about the world to come. 


we ee 


I hear that what the exodus of the Jew from 
Europe to New York has done for R. Heber 
Newton’s church, our Pilgrim Church in 
Harlem and many another Protestant and 
Roman Catholic church on the East Side, it 
bids fair to do ultimately for St. George’s 
with all its great plant and present con- 
stituency. 


oe * 


The qualities which make Dr. S. P. Cadman 
of the Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
a speaker much sought after are disclosed in 
such a talk as he gave to the Congregational 
Club last week. A vital body feeds a vital 
mind, and makes his talks when he is below 
physical par surpass in vigor those of most 
men when at par physically. He has a vein of 
humor which irradiates, and a thrust of wit 
and subtle satire which illuminate his argu- 
ment and shrivel his victim. He has read 
history and literature to purpose, but it is not 
the purpose of being taken for a dictionary 
of quotations or a perambulating encyclopedia. 
His robustness, directness of method, evangel- 
istic passion, fervor of zeal and all-embracing 
sympathy enable him to get near men and 
win them to the church and to thorough- 
going respect for the profession which he 
honors. 
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The War in the Far Eas How to Test As Boemy. | 

Our Special Correspondent. e ar in e rar t ne ee a 
Third in the Series By Rev. James H. Pettee ive As a st ot 

















The Russian Way 


First, take a brother, a neighbor, a rival and 
persistently despise him. Count yourself holy 
and him a heathen. Consider it orthodox to 
cheat him at a bargain, burn his huts and steal 
his territory. Keep this up for one hundred 
and ninety years. 

Push him out of an island (Saghalien) as 
large as fourteen of New York’s Long Island 
and then twenty years later out of a fertile 
tract of country (Liautung Peninsula) fully the 
size of South Carolina, with a veritable Fort 
Sumter at its point included. The humilia- 
tion of this last performance was greatly in- 
creased by the fact that this standing place 
on the continent of Asia, with its invaluable 
harbor and formidable fort of Port Arthur, 
was won in a fair fight, and there is every 
reason to suspect that when Russia, aided by 
France and Germany, nations now heartily 
ashamed of their part in that infamous trans- 
action, forced the spirited samurai of the far 
East to return to China this spoil of war, she 
had a secret understanding with Li Hung 
Chang that the coveted prize should eventu- 
ally come to herself. 

When the little neighbor is forced by con- 
siderations of self-respect, growing tradal re- 
quirements and the progressive development 
of Eastern Asia to enter a protest and open 
negotiations, continue to treat him in an in- 
solent fashion, procrastinate and prevaricate 
for a long half year, and then on the eve 
of open warfare chase thousands of peaceful 
aliens out of the country after robbing them 
of their possessions, grossly insulting their 
inoffensive tradesmen and cruelly ravishing 
their helpless women. 

And when “‘ the despised worm ”’ of a brother 
turns at last and war begins, charge him with 
a violation of the law of nations and threaten 
a hundred-fold revenge. Then run from the 
enemy’s war vessels after firing a few well- 
nigh harmless shots and show fighting grit 
only in surrounding and sinking a merchant 
vessel of the foe, making demonstrations along 
an unarmed coast, chasing an English steamer 
in the Red Sea, supposing it to be a Japanese 
trader, or skulking in a neutral port like 
Shanghai and refusing to come out in the open 
and take the chances of war. 

Let it be noted that although the Muscovite 
finally rescued the major part of the crew and 
passengers on that ill-fated Nako-ura Maru, 
fired upon after her surrender and sunk off 
the coast of Hokkaido, she stripped them of 
their valuables and sent them almost naked 
away, first confining them for several hours 
in a Siberian dungeon. 


Japan’s Way 

Endure patiently, though not always with- 
out grumbling, the steady encroachments of 
that distrusted northern neighbor. Learn 
well the two-centuried lesson of wearisome 
experience. Try in every possible way to keep 
the big rival a friend and ally. Set a portion 
of your young men to learning the neighbor’s 
language; encourage the formation of a pro- 
Russian party in the government and among 
the people; accept the uneven terms he offers 
in settling disputes; allow a Greco-Russian 
cathedral to be built onthe most commanding 
hilltop in Toky6, where it may overlook even 
the imperial palace itself; and permit scores 
of his people to preach and thousands to be- 
lieve the Russian creed of Christianity. 

Postpone the declaration of war till you have 
become the laughing stock of the world, and 
then when the supreme moment arrives and 
preparations are complete, withdraw your 
trading vessels from dangerous waters, and 
your nationals from the enemy’s territory, 
give your opponent nearly two days’ warning, 
and then put your mailed fist through his iron- 
clad armor. 

Treat the enemy’s Minister like a prince as 
you reluctantly hand him his papers and show 
him the door. Respect the latest requirements 
of international law concerning warfare. Es- 
tablish prize courts ruled by the law of nations. 
Release merchant suspects seized before war 
was declared. Attack only fighting ships, 
forts or men. Violate no neutrality laws how- 
ever great the provocation thereto, as in the 
case of the German steamer Emma at Yoko- 
hama, loaded with blankets and dynamite for 
Port Arthur, which boat was allowed to pro- 
ceed on her way when the captain had prom- 
ised to change his port of destination, or that 
of the Russian gunboat, Mandjour, still lying 
in the harbor of Shanghai. 

Placea Red Cross hospital and nurses at the 
service of the enemy’s wounded. Discounte- 
nance conquest for the mere purpose of re- 
venge, and give strict orders against butchery 
on the battlefield. Be humane and up to date 
in the treatment of your enemy, and cease 
hostilities at the moment of surrender. 


The Verdict 

Such is the striking contrast. The case might 
now be closed, for the verdict is known to all. 
Christendom should hang her head in shame 
before the showing. 

Talk of the danger to the West of the yellow 
peril or Japanese jingoism. It is nothing 
compared with that of Tartar treachery and 
Cossack cruelty. The crafty Slav, with all 
his smooth talk about peace and piety, is a far 


more dangerous foe to modern civilization than 
the chauvinistic Japanese or the conservative 
Chinaman. 

Japan has settled two questions that merit 
the gratitude of the world and mark an epoch 
in the progress of the race. She has pricked 
the great Russian bubble, and found it filled 
with little else than the noxious gases of cor- 
ruption, inebriety and dilatoriness. It re- 
quires the nescience of no partisan of Japan 
to predict that her overwhelming defeat of 
Russia on sea will be followed in due order by 
striking victories on land. Russian prowess 
is an exploded bubble, and will not frighten: 
the world again for many a long year to come. 

The other lesson is one in ethics and reli- 
gion. Conventional Christianity of a certain 
type has been on trial and has miserably 
failed. A nominally Buddhist nation with the 
Buddhist spirit of Confucian ethics has won 
the first blow, which is half the battle, and will 
continue to win to the finish. What does this 
mean but that the creed of Christendom must 
be enlarged and her conduct of so-called non- 
Christian nations be revised? 

That caustic, courageous Japanese journalist, 
Kuchimura, who is a graduate of Amherst, a 
disciple of Tolstoi and an ardent advocate of 
peace, has written recently, ‘‘ This war will 
not come to an end without Christendom being 
taught through Russia that the Almighty has 
one and the same law for all mankind, that 
honor is due to man as man and that it is most 
dangerous to disregard this law.” 

The simple fact is, Japan is showing herself 
to be more Christian than Russia. She is as 
honeycombed with Western principles and 
purposes as her big enemy is with Eastern 
motives and methods. She has out-classed 
her big brother whom she would gladly have 
kept a brother as much in the ethics of peace 
as in the engines of war. Her superior 
morality is as much in evidence as her superior 
marksmanship. She is more of a Christian 
both in peace and in war than her not despised, 
but no longer dreaded enemy. She has justi- 
fied her own reception into the sisterhood of 
nations. Sheis now the recognized leader of 
the Orient. She will stand for peace, fairness 
and general prosperity so soon as Russia yields 
to the inevitable and acknowledges herself 
beaten by a patient, plucky and progressive 
rival. If war is ever justifiable it were worth 
a war even in this latter day Christian century 
to settle these points, banish the word heathen 
from our vocabulary as applied to a refined 
non-Christian people, and set the crown of 
leadership where living deeds and not dead 
sreeds demand it should be placed, 

Okayama, Japan, Feb. 27. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Annual Meeting of the Congregational Club 

The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Club called out an attendance of more than 
two hundred on a stormy evening. The five 
hours and over, given to a business session, 
the dinner, and the musical and literary pro- 
gram, did not seem so long, for there can be 
frequent change of scene at the Mt. Pleasant 
Church, with its parlors on the main floor, a 
basement dining-room and an upstairs audience 
room. Mr. Charles S. Clarke of this church 
was made president, a position which Prof. 
J. L. Ewell has filled for the past two years 
with untiring zeal. 

The subject was The Home. Hon. J. Adam 
Bede, Representative in Congress from Minn- 


esota, put his audience in the best of humor 
by his exceedingly bright and witty address. 
Mrs. Stirling Brown read a thoughtful paper 
on The Development of the Home among the 
Colored People. Rev. Dr. C. C. Cregan of 
New York spoke briefly, and Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., was heard with all the in- 
terest and esteem that his long and distin- 
quished service in the press and the pulpit in- 
spire. It is wonderful that with the weight of 
more than eighty years upon him he can daily 
fill his place as Chaplain of the Senate, and 
frequently preach, make addresses, give read- 
ings from his books, and attend receptions. 
Dr. Hale’s words are constructive and opti- 
mistic more often than retrospective. He isin 
touch with the present leaders of thought, as 
he was with that remarkable group of which 
he remains the sole survivor. Whoever sees 
the genial face and iron gray locks of Dr. Hale, 


looks upon one who knew Longfellow, Whit- 
tier and Dr. Holmes, and walked and talked 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Annual Meeting of American Tract Society 


The annual meeting of the American Tract. 
Society had begun last Sunday afternoon at 
the Church of the Covenant, when the heavy 
tread of the Secretary of War, told that the 
large audience was not to be disappointed in 
the one whom they had come to hear. Mr. 
Justice Brewer presided and Sec. Judson 
Smith made a brief address that was in the 
nature of a report. 

Secretary Taft said that one never could 
tell where the results of war might lead a 
people or an individual. It had taken him 
10,000 miles from home, and had now landed 
him in a Presbyterian pulpit, where he felt 
comparatively safe under the wing of Justice- 
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Brewer. The Justicein introducing the Secre- 
tary had said that now that he had returned 
to the city, we proposed to keep him, like the 
poor, always withus. The Secretary said that 
he was there from his deep interest in the 
Filipinos; he dwelt upon the fact that those 
7,000,000 people are Christian in their ideals, 
however dim they may be. He says there is 
room for Protestant denominations in the 
islands, and feels that every influence which 
makes for righteousness should be extended 
tothem. Secretary Taft is not what might be 
called a fluent speaker; he frequently goes 
back to fit another word to his meaning more 
accurately. But he gives the impression of 
judicial candor, and by his fine voice, ma- 
jestic presence and perfect sincerity, wins an 
audience to his own interest in his subject. 


Hubbard Memorial Hall 

Recently, the widow and other members of 
the family of the late Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard gave to the National Geographic Society 
a fitting and beautiful building to be known 
as the Hubbard Memorial Hall, and gracefully 
marked the event by a reception to the resi- 
dent members of the society. The building is 
not large but is classic in outline, and choice 
in allof its appointments. The assembly-room 
seats about 300 and will hereafter be used for 
the technical meetings. The membership of 
the society is nearing 3,000, one-third of whom 
live in Washington, so that the popular lec- 
tures will continue to be heard in some hired 
hall. Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, the son- 
in-law of Mr. Hubbard, has been president of 
the society for the past seven years, and now 
resigns that he may devote more time to kite- 
flying and other problems in aéronautics. He 
is succeeded by Dr. W. J. McGee. What a 
pleasure it must have been to the donors to 
place $75,000 in such a housing for the society 
of which Mr. Hubbard was a founder and 
for many years the devoted president. 

We have other names linked with noble 
gifts to the city. The Corcoran Art Gallery 
and the Carnegie Library were large indi- 
vidual gifts for the best development of the 
people. Garfield Hospital was made possible 
by the contributions of the many touched to 
sympathy with suffering by the thought of a 
martyred president. Moreand more may men 
of large wealth see at the nation’s capital 
opportunities for useful and enduring gifts. 
What is placed here enriches directly or in- 
directly every person in the republic, and 
incidentally a name joined to an institution 
here will continue for as many decades as 
anywhere else on the globe. Just now, such 
immortality is waiting for the person who will 
provide a music hall, also a suitable place for 
conventions. 


The New Providence Hospital 

Providence Hospital is under Roman Cath- 
olic auspices, but has had generous appropria- 
tions from the Government, and its doors are 
open to all. One million dollars have recently 
been put into new and renovated buildings, 
and the new hospital was formally opened a 
fortnight since. Cardinal Gibbons was pres- 
ent to represent the church and Secretary Taft 
and Surgeon General Sternberg, the Govern- 
ment. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 

For lack of a suitable hall, the Choral Soci- 
ety this winter faced the alternative of dis- 
banding or giving their concerts and oratorios 
in one of the theaters on Sunday evenings. 
After wide consultation, they decided to give 
the Sunday night concerts. The Washington 
Symphony is doing the same thing with music 
of a different order. Its leader, Mr. Reginal 
De Koven, recently wrote to various clergymen 
requesting them to use their influence with 
their congregations to sustain these concerts. 
The rectors of the leading Episcopal churches 
united in a protest through the press, depre- 
cating this inroad upon Sunday, as well as the 
fashionable Sunday dinners, receptions and 
out-of-door games. 


The Investigation of the Mormon. Church 

About a long oval table in one of the com- 
mittee rooms of the Senate, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints has 
had a pretty thorough investigation. People 
stand on tiptoe near the doorway of a room 
too small for curious visitors, eager to get a 
glimpse of the Mormon apostles, and of the 
keen lawyers whose cross-questions have cut 
deep into the vicious system that centers in 
Utah. The probing may be continued during 
the summer in that state, and in that case no 
report will be made until another session. 


Spring Almost Here 

We have signs of spring, the joyous note of 
a robin, the flashing of bluebirds’ wings, the 
tinge of red on the maples; but people intend- 
ing to spend Easter in Washington will do 
well to bring their wraps along. The early 
weeks of spring hold many treacherous days 
here as elsewhere; the warm days that set all 
the bare branches to a wearing o’ the green do 
not usually come before the middle of April. 





Bishop Vincent Home Again 


It was my privilege to have a good visit with 
the bishop on the day of his arrival in New 
York, March 22. His quadrennial in Europe, 
with headquarters at Ziirich, seems to have 
made him only the younger in spirit and ap- 
pearance, in spite of his threescore, ten and 
two. 

What especially impressed me was the fact 
that Bishop Vincent’s methods of work, his 
conversations, and his very life, are imbued 
with the Chautauqua idea. Through him, 
also, Chautauqua is permeating Continental 
Methodism. This illustration of the power 
of a vitalized idea is both refreshing and in- 
spiring. His openmindedness to truth is but 
a natural sequence. ‘* Afraid of modern dis- 
coveries? Why should I be?” he exclaimed, 
as I ventured the question. ‘‘ But for science, 
our complete confidence in the Bible would be 
impossible.” Yet the bishop is rational rather 
than rationalistic. His emphasis is laid on 
“the kingdom within’; not the outward 
ecstacy sometimes manifested in the class 
meeting; not even, on the other hand, the 
soothing restfulness of the esthetic liturgical 
service, but rather the deeper personal con- 
sciousness of the presence of Christ within. 


EUROPEAN METHODISM 


This European field of American Methodism, 
over which Bishop Vincent has presided the 
last four years, comprises nine annual and 
mission conferences, in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, North and South Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and Bulgaria. Here 
are enrolled 413 preachers, over 60,000 church 
members, and in the Sunday school approxi- 
mately 6,500 officers and teachers with 75,000 
pupils. A simultaneous count of attendance 
on all the Methodist church services, includ- 


-ing the “‘ rainy day ”’ places, indicated an ag- 


gregate attendance of 130,000; so that probably 
150,000 people are reached by these continental 
Methodist churches. 

In his labors, the bishop has made no effort 
to speak publicly in the native languages. He 
believes that in using a competent interpreter, 
he best secures and retains the respect of. the 
people. Is Methodism reaching the working 
men of Europe? I asked. Practically all Eu- 
ropean Methodists are working people, he 
replied, and their spiritual life is remarkably 
genuine and free from cant. 


THE STATE AND FREE churcu 


In all the European countries mentioned, 
the State church is the recognized authority. 
To become a member of the Free church, one 
must publicly announce this decision and 
render financial compensation for his with- 
drawal from the State church. Cases of op- 
pression, however, are not as frequent now as 
formerly. A serious defect in the State 
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church is its neglect of the children. Only 
during the two years of thorough preparation 
for the confirmation, which usually occurs at 
about age fourteen, does it take any interest 
in these young people. State church families 
recognize this weakness, and now inconsider- 
able numbers encourage their children to at- 
tend the Free church Sunday schools until the 
time of confirmations. 


THE NOVEMBER CONVERSATIONS 


This was one of the three phases of Euro- 
pean work which especially appealed to me. 
Each year the bishop has assigned a specific 
topic to all the churches under his supervision. 
Editorials in the church papers, sermons by 
the pastors, conferences of class leaders, class 
meetings, Sunday school teachers’ meetings, 
Epworth League gatherings, women’s meet- 
ings, and even casual conversations at home, 
at business places or on the street, ail kept 
this subject in mind throughout the month. 
The subjects for the four years were: The 
Class Meeting, Its Power and Possibilities; 
The More Careful Instruction of Our Chil- 
dren and Youth; The Distinctive Doctrines 
of Our Church; The Significance and Power 
of Prayer. These ‘‘ conversations” have re- 
sulted in a general spiritual quickening, and 
have elevated the tone of class meeting testi- 


monies. 
A READING CIRCLE 


The New European Reading Circle now 
obtains in nearly every Continental Metho- 
dist church. From the first there has been a 
widespread interest in the movement, with 
2,000 members the first year, increased now 
to about 5,000. The prescribed subjects are 
nearly all religious. There are Methodist 
Book Concerns in Germany, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Italy and Bulgaria. 


PASTORS WHO NEVER GROW OLD 


Bishop Vincent has formed twenty-five 
picked men of the ministry into a society of 
Lifelong Endeavor. They are to keep young 
in the ministry. One requirement is daily 
prayer for power to serve. Lines of study, 
to be adapted to the requirements of each 
individual, are suggested. Emphasis is laid 
on the treatment of assigned subjects. Each 
member writes the subject at the head of a 
sheet of paper, then keeps adding pertinent 
ideas as they occur to him.. The subjects 
are doctrinal, psychological, philosophical—in 
fact, cover a wide range. It is a fertile, 
feasible and suggestive plan. 

The bishop honors for his first sermon here 
a church in Irvington, N. J., over which he 
was pastor forty-nine years ago. He will 
then attend two conferences in Maine, and 
possibly others before going to the gathering 
at Los Angeles. Loyal to his denomination, 
an ardent believer in the class meeting, and 
sympathetic with all progressive movements, 
I trust he may have many more years of use- 
fulness. He will be at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer. Dixon. 


The Real Danger 


We ‘often hear people say that the ex- 
periment of universal suffrage is a failure, 
that it simply results in the sway of dem- 
agogues who marshal at the polls their 
hordes of bribed or petted followers. 
This is nodoubt very bad. It is a serious 
danger against which we must provide. 





But do these objectors ever stop to think ~ 


how much worse it would be if the dema- 
gogue, instead of marshaling his creatures 
at the polls, were able to stand up and in- 
flame their passions with the cry that in 
this country they have no vote, no share 
in making the laws, that they are kept out 
of their just dues by an upper class of rich 
men who can make the laws? If your 
hod-carrier was sulking for the want of a 
vote, he would be ten times more danger- 
ous than any so-called friend of labor can 
now make him.—From Fiske’s Essays 
(Macmillan). 
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a i gi A Series of Statements 
Te ee ee ee | My Personal Belief in Immortality Which Foster 
nal Gladden ’ Confidence and Hope 








The contributors of the following articles, who havé long been known and honored among our churches, at our earnest 
personal request and for the sake of the good which might be done thereby, have opened up their inmost thought on the subject 
of personal immortality. We asked from them not an abstract argument, but a disclosure of their own personal attitude. That 
they have complied so readily puts us and our Yeaders under great obligation.—EpDIToRs. 





The Persistence of Personal Identity 


By Rev. WILLIAM SALTER, D. D. 


Brought up from my youth in the consciousness of per- 
sonal responsibility for my actions, I never could divest myself 
of it. I never could differentiate myself from.myself, or think 
or feel that I was some one else, or that I was merely an 
animal or a thing. I have a clear and distinct memory of my- 
self for more than seventy years. I have passed through many 
changes, acted many parts, mingled with many people. 

When I recall the past, a thousand different scenes and 
places and incidents come to my recollection, and in an instant 
of time I go a thousand miles, and see what I saw, and hear 
what I heard, and think and feel as I thought and felt fifty or 
sixty years ago. My flesh and blood have changed over and 
over again. My youthful form, pliant and elastic; my body in 
mature years, capable of hard work and long endurance, have 
vanished. I am in the sere and yellow leaf. But the personal 


- being, the conscious self, the mind, the memory, the con- 


science, the intelligence, the reason, remains. I have lived in 
fellowship with my kind, and in close association with others 
as dear to me as my own soul, yet always distinct and 
apart from them. Of nothing am I so sure as of my per- 
sonal identity. It is the ground of all I know, or think, or 
believe. 

Having lived under this sense through so many years and 
so many changes, I expect to continue under it through what- 
ever changes the eternal years may bring me. The longer I 
live, the larger my experience of life, the more the Christian 
religion seems in harmony, and congenial with my nature and 
condition, and with all the hopes and all the fears that are 
rooted and grounded in my being. It is most reasonable for me 
to believe that whatever and wherever shall be my future, it will 
go on as my past under the same law of continuity and consec- 
utiveness that has given unity and identity to my being hitherto. 
My mind, my memory, my conscience, my affections, my intelli- 


gence, my reason, must always be my own, my true and 
proper self. 
That I do not know what changes I am to pass through in 


‘the illimitable future is immaterial, as my ignorance seventy 


years ago of the changes I was to pass through in this world 
had nothing to do with the conduct of myself in those years. 
And as I have found in the course of not a few of my experi- 
ences in my earthly life that the veil that hid the future was 
woven by the hand of mercy, I expect to find it equally so 
with reference to the Beyond. ‘‘It is good that a man should 
hope and quietly wait.” 

The exhortations of Jesus to lay up for ourselves treasures 
in heaven, and to make to ourselves friends of our earthly 
possessions and riches, that when we fail they may receive us 
into everlasting habitations, proceed upon the principle of a 
vital cennection between our life here and our life hereafter. 
Paul proceeds upon the same principle when he reminds us 
that whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, and 
that they who sow to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting. All will proceed under the universal law of cause 
and effect. Thus ‘‘a good man shall be satisfied from himself,’’ 
in the language of ancient wisdom; and Paul gives to them who 
by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory, honor and 
immortality, the assurance of eternal life. 

These are the great lessons of Easter Sunday. They make 
it a time of joy and high festival among the followers of him 
who hath abolished death and brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel. In my own faith every Lord’s day 
brings the same lessons, and I would that every Sunday was 
made equally in the churches a day of cheer and gladness, 
and, in truth, that every day of our mortal life were clothed 
with the faith and the hope of the life immortal. 

Burlington, Io. 








The Assurance Which Christ Gives 


By Rev. G. S. F. Savage, D. D. 


While I find other grounds for a confident belief in a future 
life of blessedness, my faith rests essentially upon the word 
of the Divine Teacher, who brought life and immortality to 
light. For many years I have cherished an undoubted faith 
in the teachings of Christ as a reliable revelation of the fact 
of a future and eternal life, and of the perfect blessedness of 
all who believe on, and accept him as their personal Saviour. 

His affirmation is an unqualified one, ‘‘ He that believeth on 
me, though he die yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die.” The promise is of an immortal 
existence. Moreover, he gave assurance that this would be a 
blessed existence in a happy home in the many mansioned house, 
where being made like himself they were to dwell with him in 
fellowship and service. 

I have an abiding confidence that my faith in the testimony 
of this witness in respect to a future life rests upon a sure foun- 
dation, being sealed by his resurrection from the dead and his 
ascension to heaven, the evidence of which is to me conclusive. 

This confidence in the reality of a future happy home for 
myself and others has been confirmed by what I have witnessed 
sometimes in the experience of Christian believers, at the end 
of their present lives. I have seen one and another in the full 
maturity of their intellectual powers and their capacity for 
usefulness with plans and purposes yet unaccomplished, with 
much to live for and enjoy, yet with clearness of vision of the 
life beyond and with faces radiant with the light shining through 
the ‘Gates Ajar,’’ rejoicing in the blessed assurance that to 
depart and be with Christ was better than prolonged life here. 
I could not persuade myself that what we call death was the 


end of their existence. Their rich endowment of character 
experience and attainments, eminently qualified them for a 
nobler immortal existence, such as is revealed in Holy Writ. 

As respects my own feelings of confidence, as in my old 
age I am kneeling at the threshold of what lies beyond the 
veil of the future, waiting for the summons of the Master to 
enter in, I can say that for more than seventy years I have 
been a follower of the risen Lord Christ, and the blessed ex- 
perience of his love and faithfulness to his promises gives me 
an assured hope of an immortal and happy life in his heavenly 
kingdom. I can say with Paul, “I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 

Life at the age of eighty-seven years is still enjoyable, yet 
I look forward with cheerful anticipation to an entrance into 
the heavenly kingdom and a happy reunion with loved ones 
gone before. I have a feeling somewhat akin to that of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, who near the close of a long and eminently 
uséful life said, that when he looked out upon the grand 
opportunities for useful service, opening before the coming gen- 
eration, in an age like this, he sometimes wished that he might 
take a new lease of life, and share in the work to be done, 
but, when sometimes he caught a glimpse of the glory and 
blessedness of the heavenly world, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, he 
wished that he were there. 

My highest conception of the blessedness of the future 
life is that of being with and like Christ, and loving and serv- 
ing him forever, without sin, or imperfection or weariness. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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An Achievement of the Spiritual Life 


By Rev. SaAmvureL E. HERRIcK, D. D. 


The conviction of immortality is an achievement. It comes 
not as the result of philosophizing, nor is it a conclusion based 
upon testimony. That One Historic Man has reappeared in a 
post-mortem personality saying, ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live 
also,”’ furnishes a starting point for faith; and perhaps to multi- 
tudes a sufficient standing ground for lifelong assurance. Such 
are to be congratulated. But I am not sure that they are not 
also to be commiserated if they get no further. 

For there surely is something beyond this. The fifteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians is not Paul’s high-water mark in this 
matter. That is rather to be found in almost the last letter he 
wrote, ‘‘I know whom I have believed.’’ This is his establish- 
ment in present living relations with his living Lord. There is 
unquestionably a position in which the conviction of life’s conti- 
nuity has little or nothing to do with anything that is merely 
historic. All the deaths of all the ages are nothing to it. The 
soul stands in a timeless relation with the eternal God and says 
“I” and “*Thou”’ with him, in conscious community of life. 

No perpetual reiteration of the Easter facts satisfies it. The 
ocular reappearance falls back among elementary things—impor- 
tant in their time and place, to be sure, but scarcely thought of 
amid another order of facts which are subjective and experimen- 
tal. The ever clearer revelation of immortality stands in an ever 
higher realization of life. Christ is characterized by St. Paul as 
he who ‘brought life and immortality to light.’’ There is pro- 
found significance in the logical order of the words. It is by first 
revealing life that he proceeds to the relation of immortality. 
Immortality only becomes a clear and strong conviction as life 
rises into its true significance. Life considered or experienced 
as mere existence—earth-born, earth-fed, to earth returning; 
touched and moved only through the senses; filling its round of 
waking, eating, toiling, sleeping—such life, I say, carries with 
it no conviction of immortality, but rather the reverse. 

But life, as it rises out of this mere brutish and sensuous 
round; life as it becomes filled and graced with qualities that are 
social and humane; life as it is enriched with domestic affections 
and conscious of the law of mutual sacrifice; life as it comes to 
the knowledge of its own spiritual worth and power, springing 
over all time-bounds and finding itself in sympathy and union 
with all other noble life that has been, or is, or shall be; life de- 
voted to great ends or spent in holy ministries—such life, I say, 
does carry with it the assurance also of immortality. 

But life as Christ conceived it, lived it, and so “‘ brought it 
to light,” transcended even this. It was life consciously in the 
Father’s house, and that Father the living God; life under con- 
scious filial relations with God. Here is something beyond the 
mere consciousness of spiritual dignity and worth; higher than 


the order of human and social relationships. It is the native, 
inherent attribute of childhood, to rest in its filial relationship as 
dowered in equity with all the paternal wealth and worth, all the 
paternal power and grace. Not simply what the father has, but 
what he is and can be; that is the child’s conscious possession. 
And when this mutual relation exists—as Christ avers that it 
does exist—between God and the human soul, the conviction of 
its utter incorruptibility and deathlessness presents itself with 
self-evidencing power. 

I can never forget an hour that I passed many years ago by 
the graves of Charles Kingsley and his wife, in the little church- 
yard at Eversley. The argument for immortality from the per- 
sistency of mutual love rose upon meas I had never felt its force 
before. That that nobly-mated pair were not sleeping together 
under the sod, but were consciously together in God’s house, I 


felt most certain as I took in that epitaph of three words: ‘* Ama- 


vimus; amamus; amabimus!’’ Was ever so mighty an argument 
so compactly put? Given love’s real existence, it must go on. 

Then what must we say when taking the promise of Christ’s 
assurance—the great central message of his gospel, we have come 
into the consciousness that such a personal bond exists between 
the living soul and the living God himself? What must we say, 
when life itself has come to be summed up for us in this one fact, 
the love of God? 

What must we say, when all other facts have dwarfed and 
dwindled for us into nothing more than life’s accidents and ac- 
cessories—this, the one essential, all-embracing, all-sufficient expe- 
rience; when in the solitude of your own personality you can say 
with God himself, ‘‘ Amavimus, amamus’’? The spirit of God 


himself whispers with your spirit, ‘‘ Amabimus.”? The convic- ° 


tion is complete, beyond any assurance of logic. There are cer- 
tainties beyond those of syllogism, in which we stand with the 
apostle and say: “‘ We know that, if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘‘ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God: And if children, then heirs of God,” not simply of his 
properties, but of God himself—“‘and joint heirs with Christ.’ 
We are conquerors of death through the might of deathless love, 
and are “persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is-in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ 

This, upon the whole, is the state of my present and growing 
conviction of immortality. 

Boston. 








God’s Pledge, Christ’s Consciousness 


By Rev. THEODORE T. MUNGER, D. D. 


I find, as time goes on, that the reasons for belief in immor- 
tality once held, while they do not wholly give way, yield to per- 
sonal experience of it. One reason of this change is that as 
immortality belongs to the order of existence—a natural and not 
a,miraculous fact—it must be realized in one’s own experience, 
like every other truth in human life; that is, it is revealed through 
life. 

While this is a growing feature in Christian consciousness, 
there are, in my Own case, two unlike facts attending it that have 
not only strong weight of evidence but great spiritual uplift and 
comfort. I can but name them. 

The first is drawn from the revelation of God in creation. 
The one purpose in creation from the first has been to produce 
man. Endless ages for production; a few years and he goes out 
of existence! The improbability of this is so great that it sweeps 
all the difficulties that cluster about death. An irrational Crea- 
tor is an impossible conception. A Father who suffers his own 
image to perish in the first days of existence nullifies the relation. 
That he will not forsake the work of his hand is the stay and 
comfort of the soul while the body perishes. The very fact that 
our life is drawn out of the eternal life of God renders it impos- 
sible that he should cut its thread. It would detract from his 
own fullness. God himself in his own nature is the pledge of 
immortality; he swears by his own eternal life that his children 
shall live forever. 

Let me give here some words recently written to me by a 
friend—a profound student in various branches of science and 
also in philosophy, and who is now passing through the valley of 


the shadow of death; he says: ‘‘ The only solution of life is eter- 
nal life. If this is not so, then man alone of all other creatures 
is a stupendous failure.” This great cosmic faet changes the 
whole atmosphere of human life and fills it with light. 

The other fact is the consciousness of Christ. I do not refer 
to his authoritative word, nor to his resurrection, however it be 
interpreted, but to the spontaneous and natural way in which he 
assumed the continuance of life forever. It was never a question 
with him, and hence he said 80 little about it. He predicates 
immortality as naturally as a bird predicates flight when it feels 
its wings. It had its ground in his absolute conseiousness of the 
fatherhood of God; if he is the Father, how can he suffer his 
children to go out of existence? This seems to me to be the rock 
on’which our hope of immortality is based; it is divinely natural. 
Whatever value and weight of opinion lie in Christ, however in- 
terpreted, it carries with it this supreme assertion of eternal life. 
Because he rested in it with the easy assurance of a perfeet man, 
I can make it my own because I believe in him. 

The perfection of Christ’s revelation is found in his last 
words uttered on the cross, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” Marvelous words! What else shall the Son say 
when he goes to the Father? What more does he need to say? 
How majestic in their simplicity and how childlike in their nat- 
uralness! We imagine a thousand things about the future life— 
its place, its joys—but here there is nothing; no rewards or pun- 
ishments, no crowns of gold, no seats of glory, but only the re- 
pose of the perfect Son in the eternal Father. 

New Haven. 
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Some Satisfying Reasons 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


When you ask me what makes me believe that for me and 
for those whose lives are one with mine there is conscious life 
beyond the grave, I must answer that the reasons are manifold. 
It is, of course, a glorious hope, a confidence, a strong expecta- 
tion; it can be nothing more. I have had no personal revelation 
about it, and should not know how to verify such a revelation if 
it were vouchsafed me. There is no demonstration of which I 
know anything. 

With respect to the existence and the friendship of God, I 
believe that I may have something more than faith—experimental 
knowledge. When, through years of service, I have tested his 
fidelity; when I have habitually sought from him wisdom, com- 
fort, courage, patience, strength, and have found what I sought, 
I may naturally feel that my faith in him amounts to knowledge 
—‘* I know whom I have believed.” But this assurance of future 
life cannot thus enter into my consciousness. I cannot experience 
it until I enter into it. It is confidence; it cannot be cognition. 

My faith in the future is strengthened by the knowledge that 
it is not a solitary faith; that the most of my fellowmen share it 
with me. It seems to be part of that natural religiousness which 
belongs to humanity. And John Fiske’s contention abides with 
me, that nature—if you choose to say nature—could not have de- 
veloped such an organ of faith as this unless there had been a 
reality corresponding to it; any more than she could have devel- 

ped an eye where there was no light, or an ear where there were 
no waves of sound. I cannot help feeling that all the larger in- 
terpretations of evolution make the future life probable. 

More and more, however, I find myself resting on the sure 
word of Jesus the Christ. It seems to me that he is an authority 
in the realm of the Spirit. Wherever I can verify his word I find 
it true; his insight never fails; I have never found the slightest 
reason for believing him to be mistaken in any clear pronounce- 
ment about spiritual things. And when he speaks with the ut- 
most positiveness of the certainty of the life to come, I take his 
word with no misgiving. 


Moreover, the assurance of the life to come seems to be a 
part of that faith in God’s Fatherhood, which I have learned 
from Jesus Christ and which has become the very breath of 
life to me. I cannot understand how the existence of such a 
personal relation between myself and my Father in heaven 
as Jesus has taught me to cherish, can be consistent with the 
extinction of my being at death. Mr. Gilder’s strong sonnet 
is to my mind convincing: 

Beneath the deep and solemn midnight sky, 
At this last verge and boundary of time, 
I stand, and listen to the starry chime 
That sounds to the inward ear, and will not die. 
Now do the thoughts that daily hidden lie 
Arise and live in a celestial clime, 
Unutterable thoughts most high, sublime, 
Crossed by one dread that frights mortality, 
Thus, as I muse, I hear my little child 
Sob in its sleep within the cottage near, 
My own dear child! Gone is that mortal doubt! 
The Power that drew our lives forth from the wild 
Our Father is; we shall to him be dear, 
Nor from his universe be blotted out. 


Stronger than all else, however, is the assurance that comes 
to me through living, in this world, the immortal life. There 
is a kind of life, which Jesus shows me, and of which the Spirit 
tells me, that ought to be immortal. ‘‘ The glory of going on” 
belongs toit. If it did not continue, something would be wrong 
with the universe. When I live, as best I can, this kind of 
life, making the Spirit who was in Jesus my companion and 
counselor, my hold upon the future seems constantly to 
strengthen. Then I can understand what Paul meant when 
he said: “I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Columbus, O. 








My Own Outlook 


By FREDERICK 


Two articles in the great religious creeds it has always been 
easy for me to accept, God and the Immortality of the Soul. 
Within the sweep of these two articles there is much which 
has occasioned misgiving and doubt; but these two have been 
primary and fundamental in all my thinking, as much fact to 
me as the sun in the heavens, or the north star, or the law of 
gravitation. To my mind it is inconceivable that there should 
be creation without a Creator, thought without a Thinker, life 
without a Life-Giver. Not only is God a Power—so my concep- 
tion runs—which makes for righteousness, but he is a Person 
open to approach and fellowship. Men may talk with him. He 
is a Father who hears and helps. 

It is this idea of God which forms the basis of my unques- 
tioning faith in the immortality of the soul. Thought runs back 
to thought. Life runs back to life. The stream has kinship with 
the fountain in which it has originated. The conviction has been 
with me and a part of me from my earliest moments of serious 
reflection, that we are made in the image of God. No hair- 
splitting speculations, no materialistic philosophies, no demon- 
strations to the senses to the effect that death ends all, have 
even been able to shake this belief. Life that has begun in God 
may be lived without God, and away from God, and under the 
displeasure of God; but it is not going to end. 

This conviction, in every respect so vital to my conception 
of soul-hood, seems to be verified and greatly strengthened by the 
teaching of our Lord, who came to bring life and immortality 
to light. He did not come to originate life and immortality; but 
to lift immortality up into the light, and to heal life and set it 
flowing in right directions. Sitting at his feet and accepting 
his instructions, one may hold this conviction of immortality 
with a great deal more confidence. But in so far as this notion 
has its foundation in my own reasoning and instincts and long- 
ings, it finds warrant in a single clause of side-light flashed in 
upon the minds of the disciples by the Great Teacher when he 
was addressing to them those wonderfully illuminating and 
comforting words about the many rdoms in our Father’s House, 
“*Tf it were not so, I would have told you.” Jesus took pains 
to inform the little sorrowing company in whose presence he 
stood, that if these high expectations of which he was speak- 
ing, and the latent hopes and desires lying back of these ex- 
pectations had been groundless he would have told them. In 


on the Future Life 
A. Nose, D. D. 


a matter of such transcendent concern as the endless life he 
would not leave his followers, nor the world in ignorance. In 
that single sentence Jesus has set his seal to the trustworthi- 
ness of those rational conclusions and outreachings of the 
spirit in man by which he knows himself to be immortal. 

My confidence, however, in a life to come does not make 
me impatient of the life that now is. I have had no small share 
of defeats and humiliations and afflictions. But there have been 
no moments so dark and no disappointments so bitter, that life 
has not seemed to me abundantly worth living. 

To me this earth is one of the rooms in the Father’s House, 
and it is full of beauty. I love the light of noonday and the sweet 
mellowness of eventide. Perpetual delight comes to me from the 
blue sky and the shining stars, from the mountains rising in 
their majesty, the green fields and wooing forests, the flowers, 
the birds, the brooks, the processions of the seasons and the 
endless variety of life and movement which are ever about one. 
Earthly friendships are precious. The activities which a world 
like ours opens to an earnest soul, and the possibilities of 
worthy achievement in it, make existence a boon to be prized 
and cherished. My sympathies go out to aching hearts and to 
the heavy laden and to all under storm and stress; but there 
is little in me to respond to the vale-of-tears idea of this splen- 
did world. 

Just to breathe and look abroad often kindles enthusiasm 
in every drop of my blood. It is God’s world—this of ours— 
and he is in it; and where he is it is good to be. 

All the same, while the world about me seems so fair and 
attractive and life here has so much to commend it, 1 am 
calmly resigned, if I understand my own attitude towards the 
future, to exchange the seen for the unseen at any moment 
when it seems good to the all-wise and loving Father. ‘‘ My 
times are in thy hands.” He will make no mistakes concerning 
my going hence. It would be good to live on, if one might, 
and mingle still in the mighty conflicts for truth and righteous- 
ness. 

To me and my generation a great and stirring period has 
been given in which to live and work. One might well be 
supposed to have had enough of protest and struggle who has 
mingled in the conflicts which this period has brought to the 
front. I once saw Boston Courthouse in chains in order to 
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insure the return of a poor panting fugitive to his master in 
the South. Later, I read with tears of joy in my eyes the 
great decree which struck the shackles from every slave in the 
land. It would be a satisfaction to remain and battle until 
the Negro has his proper recognition under the flag and stands 
secure in all his rights. Still it is vastly better to have one’s 
plans arranged for him by Him who makes all things work 
together for good to them that love Him. 

The occupations and enjoyments of the life to come, as 
they shape themselves in my anticipation, are mainly these 
three: fellowship, growth in knowledge, and service. There are 
other and attractive satisfactions promised, but to my mind 
these three are the chief constituents in the blessedness of 
heaven; and to these I look forward with a ready will. 

I look for pure and exalted fellowship. “‘That where I 
am, there ye may be also” carries with it the assurance of 
an open face-to-face communion with the Son of God and with 
the high and firm intelligences which gather about him. This 
fellowship will tend more and more to the refinement of char- 
acter, and to the setting of one forward in all moral and spir- 


I look for a constant growth in knowledge and in capacity 
to appreciate the things of beauty and of glory which are now 
beyond me. So far as necessary, mysteries will be solved and 
vast realms of highest truth will be mastered. 

I look for delightful experiences in service. ‘‘ His servants 
shall serve Him.” What these services are to be we may not 
know now. We may be sure, however, that they will be both 
fascinating and rewarding—on the one hand, unwearying, and 
on the other suited to the unfolding of all our rarest faculties 
and to the glorifying of God. Whatever ability one may pos- 
sess, whatever training one may have received, whatever knowl- 
edge and wisdom one may have accumulated will be utilized in 
service. 

As I stand on the border land and look over across the 
spaces, these are my anticipations. There are other realms of 
life than this of earth, I am sure; and to the shining portals 
of the worlds which lie out beyond our mortal visions I lift 
my eyes. But my hope of realizing privileges so exalted and 
joys so inexpressible rests in faith in Him who loved me and 
gave himself for me. 





itual excellencies. 





Boston. 
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Galilee and the Christian Life 


By Rev. Edward C. Moore, Professor in Harvard University 


A Fresh and Suggestive 
Interpretation 











Go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he 
goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you.—Mark 16: 7. 


GALILEE IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


What was Galilee in the geography of the 
spiritual life of Jesus? Galilee was the place 
of a forlorn village concerning which one 
said, ‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
Nazareth held a carpenter shop. And that 
carpenter shop and the humble dwelling which 
belonged to it held Jesus almost thirty years. 
There were spent all the years of his tender 
home associations, of his simple schooling, of 
his golden dreaming, planning, thinking, of 
the training of the manhood that was yet to 
move the world. 

Galilee held a little inland lake with a fringe 
of fishers’ villages and a stretch of wind-swept 
shore. And that lake, those shores, had been 
the scene of a good part of the activity of the 
other three years of Jesus’ brief career. 

On those hills he had wandered often, alone 
or else in company with the few who held him 
dear. There he had prayed, been tempted, 
striven. There he had learned patience and 
yet patience, in the years after his vision must 
have come to him and before his work began. 
There he had been tempered to fortitude and 
had won his peace. He had courted the 
wastes and fastnesses. He had revelled in 
the glory of God’s face of nature and then 
gone back with eager, loving heart to the 
trivial business and the squalid haunts of 
men. 

There he had held simple converse with the 
fisher folk and peasants and with publicans 
and sinners. There he had made his friends 
and buried some who loved him. There he 
had slept in the humble homes that offered 
him a bed and breakfast, dined in the paltry 
pomp of the provincial magnates, bowed his 
sensitive soul in the bare little whitewashed 
synagogues. There he had won his few close 
disciples, mastered the men who were to be- 
come the missionaries of his heavenly spirit. 
There he had done what the Jerusalem Jews 
would never have suffered him todo. There 
he had laid all quietly the foundations of a 
new spiritual order which should gradually 
change the face of civilization and redeem to 
joy and hope eternal countless souls of the hu- 
manity. 

This Galilee was tohim. Do you wonder if 
he loved it? Do you wonder that, as he 
thought of the grief of his disciples when he 
should have been taken from them, he said, 
Go back to Galilee? Do you wonder that he 


foretold that there his spirit would hover over 
them and his risen life would be revealed? 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THEIR GREAT FRIEND- 
SHIP 


Where was Galilee in the geography of the 
spiritual life of the disciples? There they had 
been born, all but one of them, and his name 
was Iscariot. And there they had been born 
again. Allof their earliest associations were 
with those hills and shores, those cottages 
and synagogues. But, what was of far more 
consequence, there had been almost all of their 
association and companionship with Jesus. 
There he had entered into their lives and they 
into his life, or, as he taught them to use lan- 
guage, there they had entered into life at all, 
into life, that is, with any meaning in it, any 
purpose before it. There their consciences 
had been quickened, their ambitions fired, 
their wills disciplined and their thoughts im- 
measurably expanded. 

No doubt they had desired to get out of Gali- 
lee, to goup to Jerusalem—until they had been 
there. After that they chiefly desired to get 
away again. In Jerusalem the man who they 
loved was hated, the truth they accepted was 
despised, and at last the Lord whom they 
adored was crucified between two thieves. 
To Galilee went back almost all the memory 
of blessings which they had received. Do you 
wonder if to Galilee went forward all the hope 
they dared to cherish that they might be 
blessed again? I can fancy that they almost 
wept as they thought of those bare hills and 
dirty villages and fishy boats again. All the 
toil they had there undergone was now trans- 
figured and the small relations in which they 
had been restive were sanctified, for the Lord’s 
sake, the halo of whose presence now hung 
over all. 

There is therefore no touch of greater truth- 
fulness in the whole gospel than just this 
intuitive movement, this half unconscious 
resolution and blind feel of these men bereft: 
We must get back to Galilee. There is no 
more profound and illuminating declaration 
or one worthier to be put into the mouth of 
angels, than just this one: Go to Galilee. No 
word was ever more in accord with the sacred 
nature of things. No trait of the narrative is 
more suggestive, symbolical, prophetic of the 
nature and conditions of a renewed and deep- 
ened life with Christ in God for you and me. 
Christ is net always there where men in their 
half-formed expectations touching the divine 
assume. He stays not ever on what men 


would call the heights of his experience. He 
is not to be found only in such places as Geth- 
semane. The substance of his revelation is 
not all to be drawn from the record of those 
few hours on Calvary. Where is Galilee in 
the geography of your spiritual life and mine? 


IMPRESSIONS GATHERED AWAY FROM 
GALILEE 


I do not mean to say but that those men bore 
with them ever some impressions of their Lord 
and of the meaning of his gospel which they 
gathered in Jerusalem and not in Galilee. I 
do not mean to say but that the events which 
transpired in those iast agonizing daysin Jeru- 
salem did constitute the height of Jesus’ 
eareer. They did reveal something of his 
personality not otherwise made known. They 
did achieve something which no indefinite pro- 
longation of his activity could have achieved. 

I do not mean to say but that there were 
also those visions of himself vouchsafed to 
some, one and another, there at the tomb and 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
But there seems to be no question that Galilee 
was the place of the disciples’ first appropria- 
tion of the meaning of the resurrection and of 
their reconstruction of their own lives and 
purposes upon the basis of that resurrection. 

The narratives of the appearances of Jesus 
after the resurrection present insoluble diffi- 
culties. The bewilderment of the narrators 
is obvious. The disciples were indeed con- 
vinced that it was that same Jesus with whom 
they had companied before the crucifixion, of 
whom they now had their amazing visions. 
They were absolutely assured of his continued 
life. They were as sure of that, every whit, 
as they had ever been of his preceding earthly 
life. Yet no one of the evangelists depicts the 
life of Jesus in those forty days precisely after 
the manner of the life which he had lived with 
them before. They make him to touch at 
times the old conditions with firm touch, in 
flesh-and-blood manner as of yore. But in 
the next breath they make him to bound off 
from these conditions and to transcend the 
laws of physical being as Jesus before his 
death never transcended those laws. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION 


We should be glad to know more then we 
ever shall know of the nature of that which 
then transpired. But yet there is comfort in 
the story as it is. Had the meetings of the 
disciples with the risen Lord been precisely 
upon the plane of their companionship with 
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him before his death, those meetings would at 
any rate be removed altogether from the plane 
of our experience. We could at best bring 
credence to their testimony. As it is, these 
meetings of theirs with the risen Lord bear 
just enough resemblance to sacred experiences 
of ours, for us to enter into the spiritual truth 
which is here related and to corroborate the 
apostles’ witness with our own. 

We may go further, and say that even the 
apostles themselves must have given thanks 
in later years that the appearances of Jesus in 
those forty days were just such as they were. 
For in being precisely what they were they 
were a preparation of the apostles’ thoughts 
for the sort of experience of receiving aid and 
revelation from their Master which they too 
were going to have when they had got a long 
way from Galilee, when they had gone out to 
bear witness of him and to do work for him in 
the farthest corners of the world. We are 
sure of a guidance, but we hear not the word 
of it with our ears. Weare conscious of help 
and inspiration, but it comes from the posses- 
sion of the spirit within us by a spirit greater 
and better than our own. Assuredly Paul 
lived out his life upon the basis which I have 
here described. Yet no apostle of them all 
grasped with a greater certainty the fact that 
the Lord was risen than did he. He never 
spoke of the apparition of the risen Lord to 
him asin the flesh. Yet there was no apostle 
who was more sure that the living Christ went 
before him and none was more eager to follow 
after Christ. ’ 


WHERE IS GALILEE TO US 


Where is Galilee in the geography of your 
spiritual life and mine? 

We picture those men upon the accustomed 
For a day or two I fancy or even only 
for a few hours they may have been idle, won- 
dering in grief: What next? Then that man 
whose homely common sense had cut many a 
knot already and would yet cut many more 
said, I go a fishing. And they went. They 
toiled all night and took nothing. But at dawn 
the Lord stood upon the shore. What does 
that mean for you and nie? 

Galilee is for us that land of simple, homely 
and familiar experience out of which we may 
have supposed for a moment that the Lord 
had lifted us, away from which forever, as 
may be we fondly thought, he had led us. He 
had lifted us up to heaven and we feel the shock 
of being brought back toearth. Heaven those 
years with the Master must have seemed to 
the disciples even while they were living in 
them, heaven still more in the retrospect. 
And yet to the same old Galilee, yours and 
mine, it may be quite clear that Christ is now 
calling us back. Itis thither that he bids us 
go. It is there that he will be found going 
before us, or else not found. It is there that 
we shall see him or else we shall not see. 

Galilee is the land of homely duties and of 
little things. It is the land of the eternal 
commonplace, we say, of fishy boats and evil 
smelling villages, of associations of which we 
had wearied and of tasks from which we had 
rejoiced to be set free. The dreariness of it 
all seems insufferable, the monotony of it a 
keen pain. 

One moment, I beg of you. What was that 
we were saying? The land of the eternal com- 
monplace? But it was here in this land, by 
this lake, that we met Jesus. We were actu- 
ally fishing when we met him. Surely that 
event was not commonplace. All the hallow- 
ing and glorifying of our life flowed from that 
meeting. And the most of that hallowed and 
glorified life with him whom we had met was 
lived right here in Galilee. Our most sacred 
experiences were had here in Galilee. Here 
light came to us, and God’s love dawned upon 
us, here in Galilee. Here Christ did for us 
nearly all that he ever did and became to us 
what heis. Here we have done for others al- 
most all that we have done. We need to be 
forgiven for our forgetfulness of all the grace 

' shown to us here in Galilee. We will go about 
the work again as faithfully as we went about 
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it before. What has been may beagain. ‘The 
angels say that it shall be. ‘“* There shall ye 
see him. Lo, I have told you.”’ 


AFTER OLIVET AND CALVARY WE MUST 
RETURN TO GALILEE 


So sure is it that after all the times of great- 
est elevation in our lives, after all our going 
up with Jesus to Jerusalem and to Olivet and 
to Calvary, as in thought we have done in 
these last few weeks and in fact we do in 
some great experience. So sure is it that our 
lives will have to go back to Galilee. It is 
so sure that if we wander aimlessly weeks, 
months, about Jerusalem, and undertake to 
live upon our. hallowed recollections, and re- 
fuse the old relations and the homely grinding 
work, or the new work because it grinds still 
more, it is so sure, I say, if we pursue this 
course, that we shall not see the living Christ, 
but only grow to harp upon the fact that we 
did see One, who is now dead. We shall not 
meet the living world’s actual exigency, nor 
reap the reward of ever new and fresh and 
Christlier life in our own souls. 

But how often does a man’s religion shrivel 
to the mere reminiscence of past greatness 
and the prejudice against present facts. How 
often does his Christian faith shrink to the 
mere assertion that long ago God said this, 
and Jesus Christ 2,000 years ago did that. 
That theology ran special risk which concen- 
trated its attention too exclusively upon the 
grander and more tragic aspects of Christ’s 
life, upon his suffering and death. It hada 
special danger in concentrating men’s atten- 
tion too exclusively upon the crises in their 
own spiritual history, the experience of con- 
version and the like. It ran risk that men’s 
religion would descend to a mere recollection 
of things done for us once for all by Christ, 
or, even more ignobly, to the recounting of 
things once done or suffered by us for Christ’s 
sake. 

How often does men’s devoutness all attach 
to acts of worship, services of religion, as 
men call them; even their charities and their 
self-chosen courses of conspicuous philan- 
thropy may draw them off from the real Gali- 
lee where the God-appointed labor of their 
lives does surely lie. 

How often does Christ sit with us on the 
well-curb, whither some blazing noontide we 
are gone to draw water. He offers us water 
of life and we know him not. We are all 
absorbed in some trivial question, whether in 
Gerizim or on Mt. Zion men ought to wor- 
ship. We forget that in a moral life in Sychar 
there might be abundant opportunity for wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. We say with dull 
devoutness, When Messiah shall come. We 
think of him coming at some other time than 
now and in almost any place save here. But 
he answers, I that speak unto you am he. 

And then we must gratefully acknowledge 
how often in our experience it has happened 
that we have toiled all night and taken noth- 
ing. We were on the point to leave the boat 
and perhaps to sell the gear and abandon the 
business forever. Only something Christly in 
the voice which bids us be faithful once again 
to duty prevails. And now we are unable to 
draw the net for the multitude of fishes. In 
the gray dawn we see the figure on the shore 
to which our hearts cry out as cried the heart 
of that man whom Jesus loved, *‘It is the 
Lord.” We have seen him again—in Galilee. 


“Returned Missionaries” 
BY REV. ORESTES HENGSTENBERG 


I am sure that I am not the only pastor 
among the readers of The Congregationalist 
who read the recent Confessions of a Returned 
Missionary with fluctuating emotions. ‘* Min- 
isterial discourtesy’’ and ‘‘the anti-missions 
Christians” rattled something in the closet 
of our souls and made us read a bit nervously, 
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while “ noble men in the ministry” irradiated 
our faces with self-conscious smiles. 

I am prompted by these confessions to whis- 
per a confession of my own into the benevo- 
lent ear of The Congregationalist, for we 
have recently been having some little experi- 
ence with returned missionaries in our village, 
and this experience has caused emotions that 
I would not for the world confess to any one 
less impersonal than a newspaper. 

The church in Space of which I am pastor 
is not the worldly church of'*‘ the little green 
god.” It is acountry church made up of in- 
telligent, generous, well-to-do men and women 
who are honest and helpful. The men are 
professional men, and the women are widows. 
All read the best papers and books of the day, 
and are cognizant of worldaffairs. They know 
true sentiment from false, admire men and 
women who do their duty in whatever place 
and believe that God’s revelation is universal. 
Their religion is a means to a life for them, 
and they desire to make it a means to that 
same life for others. They are chary of su- 
perlatives, do not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, make no parade of their charities and 
expect other men to be likewise reticent. 

Now appears “‘the returned missionary,”— 
though unluckily not the author of the recent 
confessions—guaranteed fresh from the foreign 
field and with the seal of secretarial favor upon 
him, or more likely her. Immediately we are 
in another world. The story to which we 
listen nine times out of ten is intensely per- 
sonal, often egotistic. It deals with petty 
scenes, petty motives and childish results. 
Men and women in the pews who have given 
away their thousands of dollars to charities are 
invited to thrill at the thought of the possible 
results of giving a tract costing two cents toa 
heathen baby. To be sure, there may be re- 
sults; printers’ ink inside-of babies might 
well work something. But to the business 
man in the pew, who does not let his left hand 
know what his right hand does, there is some- 
thing grotesquein this insistence on the blessed- 
ness of giving away a tract. If the minister 
on Sunday drew his illustrations from such 
events he would be visited on Monday by the 
deacons or the doctor. 

No! we are ready to move forward in Space 
in the character of missionary addresses. We 
ery Hear! Hear! to the words of your “* Re- 
turned Missionary who would like to tell the 
vastly larger story of God’s methods.” The 
A. B. C. F. M. gave us an opportunity to hear 
one man of that caliber two years ago. He 
told us of the conflict between Krishna and 
Christ, until we forgot the man and saw only 
India with its life and problems, and the 
Christ grappling with heathenism. This 
church would like to hear that missionary 
again. He can have the morning service and, 
heaven bless him! the evening as well. There 
was width in his vision and strength in his 
grasp. Here was a messenger who could 
really tell us of the battle at the front. 

We all know that the gospel is tender, that 
the converts are humble, and that self-sacri- 
fice on the part of the missionary is a joy, but 
we get a little bit cloyed with tenderness, we 
strongly suspect that foreign Christians are 
somewhat like Americans, and we know one 
or two things about self-sacrifice ourselves. 

In short, to confess the worst heresy of the 
audience in Space, we feel that we are not get- 
ting a correct presentation of life from the 
missionary. The perspectives are so ignored 
that you get a picture from Chinaman’s land 
indeed. The heroine walks in the air and the 
convert floats in heaven. Let them come down 
to earth. Let the missionary look at his work 
from our point of view. Let him, or her, cut 
out the superlatives. Let both him and her 
give a true picture of other lands—and the at- 
titude of churches will be cordial. If there is 
**a vague dislike”? of missionary discourses it 
behooves the speakers to investigate the cause. 
I believe that that dislike will be overcome as 
soon as missionaries show their willingness 
and ability to treat “‘ the vital questions” in 
the conflict of Christianity and heathenism. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Club 

The meeting Monday evening, March 21, 
was the 171st in the history of theclub. Those 
present enjoyed greatly the singing of several 
good old hymns under the competent leader- 
ship of Mr. Charles A. Adams of the Apollo 
Club. Judging from expressions of satisfac- 
tion heard on every side, members of the club 
prefer singing in which they can join to that 
furnished by costly soloists or quartets. The 
address of the evening was by Dr. C. W. 
Hiatt of Cleveland and fully maintained his 
reputation for oratory and good sense. His 
subject was The Student at the Bar of Judg- 
ment. 


The Presbyterian Revival 

The special series of meetings, now in prog- 
ress in Chicago in Presbyterian churches, is 
under the direction of the Assembly’s Evan- 
gelistic Committee. Several ministers from 
other denominations and about a dozen from 
other parts of this country and abroad are giv- 
ing aidand encouragement. Sunday afternoon, 
March 20, Dr. Chapman addressed a large 
audience of men at the Y. M. C. A. Auditor- 
ium. Next Sunday Rev. John Robinson of 
Scotland speaks. During Easter week Rev. 
A. Hi. Kalor of Pittsburg will conduct special 
group meetings in connection with the Y. M. 
C. A. Monday from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., was 
devoted by the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers to conference and prayer in 
place of the regular Ministers’ Meetings. Th 
services are to continue till May, and are de- 
signed for thoughtful, intelligent people, rather 
than for those who are especially emotional. 


Convocation Week at the University 


Contrary to expectation President Harper 
managed, notwithstanding his recent experi- 
ence under the hands of the surgeon, to be 
present at several of the exercises of Convoca- 
tion Week and to perform the part which be- 
longs to his office. The week might be called 
German week, inasmuch as those prominent 
in it were Germans, either direct from the 
fatherland or by descent. The convocation 
sermon was preached Sunday by Rabbi Hirsch, 
a splendid type of the German American Jew. 
Sunday afternoon fully five thousand persons 
attended a reception given the five German 
professors who came to this country to re- 
ceive the degree of LL. D., at the hands of 
President Harper. Two other distinguished 
men were honored at the same time. The 
names and reasons for conferring the degree 
are as follows: 


BERTHOLD DELBRUECK, University of Jena— 
For investigations which have established the 
science of comparative syntax, and especially for 
@ monumental treatment, recently completed, of 
the syntax of the Indo-European languages. 

PAUL EHRLICH, Royal Institute of Experimental 
Therapy—For chemico-biological and theoretical in- 
vestigations which have resulted in a better under- 
standing of the treatment of infectious diseases. 

WILHELM HERRMANN, University of Marburg— 
For distinguished services in the field of theology 
and ethics, and especially for his exposition of the 
content of Christian faith. 

JOSEPH KOHLER, University of Berlin—For 
treatises of distinguished merit in the law of 
patents and bankruptcy, and for valuable contri- 
butions to ethnological jurisprudence. 

EDUARD MEYER, University of Berlin—For writ- 
ings in ancient history evincing a mastery of tech- 
nical detail, yet marked by originality and breadth 
of view. 

CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, United States ambassa- 
dor in Germany—For eminence in diplomacy and for 
his services to the cause of friendship between the 
United States and the German Empire. (Jn ab- 
sentia.) 

HERMAN FREIHERR SPECK VON STERNBERG— 
For eminence in diplomacy and for zeal and tact 
in drawing closer the historic friendship between 
the people of Germany and the United States. 


Professor Herrmann has already sailed for 
Germany, but some of the other professors 
will tarry a while in America. They all ex- 
press themselves as surprised at the institu- 


tions of learning which exist in this country. 
One of the features of the week was a letter 
from President Roosevelt and a cable message 
of congratulation from Emperor William. 


Gifts to the University 

During the last quarter only about $20,000 
in money have been received. Thetwo largest 
gifts were, one of $10,000 for a horizontal tele- 
scope set up at Yerkes Observatory, and one 
of $5,000 for investigations in physics. The 
trustees have decided to erect a special hall 
for divinity students as soon as the needed 
funds ($250,000) can be obtained. The build- 
ing for a law school, costing this sum, is now 
nearly completed. Other buildings will be 
erected as fast as they are called for and the 
money for their erection is furnished. 


The Bible Institute 

This institute, founded by Mr. Moody and 
now under the care of Mr. A. P. Fitt, his son- 
in-law, fills a place of its own and does not 
lack for students. Through its correspondence 
departments it reaches men and women unable 
to spend time or money for study in the city. 
The courses are so arranged that in a few 
years one can go through the entire Bible and 
master the main points in a system of theology. 
A certificate only is given those who complete 
the course. Several distinguished men are 
speaking at the institute this term, among 
them Rev. Mark Guy Pearse of London, the 
famous Methodist divine, whose address of 
March 23 will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Charles Inglis of London is the special lec- 
turer at the institute this month, while Mr. 
S. D. Gordon of Cleveland, O., will lecture 
through April and May. The Extension 
Course for those who can give only evenings 
has been successful this year. A thousand 
persons being present at some of the lectures 
by Dr. H. T. Sell on Biblical Introduction. 


The Sunday School Association 

This vigorous body of Sunday school teach- 
ers held its annual meeting March 25 with the 
Millard Avenue Church, Rev. J. W. Ferner, 
pastor. The ladies provided a bountiful sup- 
per. The attendance was large, and the en- 
thusiasm so, great that an extra meeting has 
been suggested for the summer. Mr. David S. 
Geer, a prominent lawyer and superintendent 
of the Plymouth Sunday School, was chosen 
president. Superintendent McMillen was re- 
elected secretary. It is to his foresight and 
energy that the success of the association is 
largely due. Resolutions, in substance the 
same as those recently adopted by the Boston 
Superintendents’ Unien, were adopted, and 
copies of President Capen’s pamphlet on The 
Sunday School Offering were distributed. Dr. 
Loba was chairman of the meeting, and added 
much to its interest The principal address 
was by Mr. B. W. Firman, manager of one 
of the departments of Marshall Field’s retail 
store. He is member of the Second Church, 
Oak Park, head, also, of a boys’ club in his 
church, and superintendent of the Ewing 
Street School, which he has brought up from 
a comparatively small attendance to over four 
hundred. His address was direct, suggestive 
and deeply spiritual. It was on the same sub- 
ject as that treated in Mr. Capen’s pamphlet. 
Discussion followed. The meeting was one of 
the best the association has had. 


Chicago, March 26. FRANKLIN, 


Education 


The students of Washburn College, Kansas, 
during the last two years, President Plass re- 
ports, have increased from 320 to 600. A law 
school has been organized, a heating plant 
built costing $20,000, a physics and observa- 
tory building costing with equipment $56,000 
and a president’s residence for $8,000. A 
medical building has been bought for $12,000. 
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About $20,000 has been added to the endow- 
ment and nearly as much more to new equip- 
ments. To these amounts is to be added Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of $50,000 for a library. 





Our Polity 


Two Ways of Partaking of the Lord’s Supper 

Two ways of receiving the communion are 
observed where individual communion cups are 
used. One custom follows that which always 
has been observed in the Christian Church. 
Each believer drinks the wine as he receives 
it. The other custom has been introduced in 
some churches along with the individual cups. 
Each person who receives a cup holds it till a 
signal is given by the pastor, as by the words, 
**Drink ye all of it,”” when all drink at the 
same time. 

A correspondent asks which of these cus- 
toms is more common. She finds that the 
holding of the bread and of the cup till all 
have been served is awkward and unpleasant, 
that waiting and watching for the signal di- 
verts her thoughts from silent prayer and 
meditation; and that the solemnity of the 
service is lessened by the resemblance to a 
military company waiting for the order of 
their commander. 

This latter custom is not common, though a 
few large churches have adopted it. lt em- 
phasizes the idea of fellowship and of honor 
to Christ, as does a toast at table when all 
drink in unison at the mention of the name 
to be honored. This, we think, is not the 
prominent purpose of the Lord’s Supper. It 
is rather to lead each partaker into personal 
communion with Jesus Christ in grateful re- 
membrance of his sacrifice for our sins, and 
in confident expectation of his coming to com- 
plete his kingdom. The two customs tend to 
turn the thoughts of communicants in differ- 
ent directions. The one which has always 
prevailed in the churches seems to us most 
suited to fulfill the purpose of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


Congregationalists and Episcopalians 

*““What is Congregational usage in cases 
where our members desire to unite with 
Episcopalian churches?” ‘The correspondent 
who asks this question states the fact that 
Episcopal churches do not receive communi- 
cants from other denominations on letters but 
insist that every one who enters the Episcopal 
Church must be confirmed as though he were 
beginning the Christian life. 

It is usual, on request of members for dis- 
missal in order that they may unite with the 
Episeopal Church, to vote to them certificates 
of membership in good standing, stating the 
reason for so doing, and to remove their names 
from the roll with the explanation that they 
have entered into fellowship with the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Our correspondent writes that two members 
of a Congregational church were confirmed in 
the Episcopal Church without communicating 
in any way with the church which they left, 
which thereupon marked them on the roll as 
‘*dropped.” This he thinks was an injustice. 
We think injustice was done to the church, 
not by it. Common, not to say Christian 
courtesy should have prompted those with- 
drawing from fellowship to write fraternally 
to those with whom they had covenanted to 
live together as disciples of Christ and ask to 
be released in an orderly way. 

Our correspondent thinks, but is not sure, 
that Episcopalians do not grant letters to their 
members desiring to unite with churches of 
other denominations. This depends on the 
clergyman in each case. If a letter is given it 
is his official act, not by vote of his church. 
Some Episcopalian ministers act as Christian 
brethren in this respect; and whenever a Con- 
gregationalist desires to unite with a particu- 
lar Episcopal church, a fraternal letter intro- 
ducing the member to the rector and the 
church would be a natural expression of Chris- 
tian courtesy. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XII. A FEW OF THE MANY 


Life is to be fortified by many friendships.—Sid- 
ney Smith. 

God has not given us vast wisdom to solve all the 
problems or unfailing wisdom to direct all the wan- 
derings of our brothers’ lives. But he has given to 
every one of us the power to be spiritual, and by 
our spirituality to lift and enlarge and enlighten the 
lives we touch.—Phillips Brooks. 

I shall linger now to talk not simply of. hu- 
man life but of human nature and human be- 
ings. It may be a long chapter, tedious to 
you, perhaps—of the sort I did not like before 
those days. at Echo Bluffs. Study it well. 
Dream over it, if you like. Of the many we 
have met and shall meet, those that pass be- 
fore us in this chapter are the chief characters 
of this Eastern miracle-play, and you 
may wish to bear that in mind. 

Whatever lines of caste, necessary 
or unnecessary, might be drawn by 
some in life on the sardine coast, 
there was still afreedom of acquaint- 
ance similar to the ready speech and 
easy manners of the West. It reached 
its cleverest abandon among the fac- 
tories. Cottonseed oil may serve as 
a lubricant of human nature; or as 
one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, so a grease-spot makes 
all the factory a family. 

Taking this by itself, apart from 
all ills that might follow indiscrimin- 
ate associations, I found it cheery. 
Never a hail-fellow-well-met, I found 
the atmosphere relaxing. It was life 
in a state of nature in this sense, 
that every life seemed following its 
natural bent. The result was a mar- 
velous diversity. Thereis no typical 
sardine worker. They are as varied 
as all the sizes of herring that might 
be packed as sardines. 

These diverse streams of human 
life flow and intermingle in a com- 
montide. Some never lose their iden- 
tity. Some speed with the current, 
some surge against it; the majority 
drift, or whirl in the pool. You 
might watch them as I have watched 
the eddy off Scraggy Point on a hazy 
summer afternoon, and they might 
seem, like the eddy, a careless, end- 
less, meaningless fantasy of nature; 
or, like a kaleidoscope, a constant 
shifting of the same several colors. 
It is fortunate, perhaps (there is so 
much we cannot remedy), that we 
are not conscious of all evil. But so 
much of it is evidently a part of the process of 
nature that it is sometimes too easy to be in- 
different. In the midst of the half-gay uncon- 
cern of life it requires the index finger of a 
deeper acquaintance to note that some go 
down, in want, or failure, or evil. 

As acquaintance quickened and deepened, 
the drama of real life at Echo Bluffs spread 
out its more vivid scenes and I caught the 
drift of the play. I watched Grant Hamilton’s 
gait with a sense of satisfaction as I saw its 
growing sprightliness and steadiness. . His re- 
cent medical cure was his reliance, but, know- 
ing its limitations and remembering the vivid 
experience of my return from Captain Sinnett’s 
evening party, I depended more on the trace 
of a once fine manhood that was more and 
more discernible in him. A wife’s power may 
not amount to much in such cases, but Mrs. 
Hamilton had at least been able to take care 
of the hulk and keep it from utter wreckage; 
and now she threw all her energy into making 
the home bright and cheery. There was some- 
thing majestic in the poise with which she 
bore those days of uncertainty and hope. In 
the acquaintance that grew between us, in 
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which I shared the sacred secrets of her sor- 
rows, there came a reverence for that woman- 
hood whose finest name is deyotion. 

**He’ll win, won’t he?” I asked Shepard 
one day. 

He shook his head sadly. ‘‘ No, not without 
God’s help,’”’ was his blunt reply. 

I remember I laughed somewhat scornfully. 

‘* He needs a new atmosphere,” Shepard ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Away from old acquaintance and 
the stench of temptation he might fight it out. 
But he can’t stay on his new level here unless 
he meets God and holds to him with a fast 
grip, and breathes a new air.” 

It was a difficult situation. The utter disre- 
gard of the liquor law amazed me, though’ I 
had lived in an atmosphere of lawlessness and 





“ Guy drove his work energetically and resolutely at the sealing-table”’ 


legalized corruption. Schemes and snares for 
trapping the unwary, pitfalls for the boys, and 
traps for the half-reformed were spread every- 
where. Jerry Phail’s audacity and utter cal- 
lousness appalled me. I wondered whether he 
drove his liquor trade in careless thoughtless- 
ness or was a fiend in the garb of good-humor. 

**O, he’s a good fellow, Jerry is. ’Minds 
me of a certain Bible character,” said Nat 
Murray, one day. ‘“ Fact,’? he continued 
calmly in response to my look of disgust. 
** All he needs is horns and a tail! ”’ 

We did not see much of Guy Wilson. What 
prevented me from rehearsing to Shepard that 
night scene on the beach I do not know, unless 
it was my natural distaste for conversation 
that touched subjects of a religious nature, 
and a reluctance to confessing an interest in 
humanity; although 1 appreciated Wilson’s 
manly resistance to Phail’s temptation. Guy 
drove his work energetically and resolutely at 
the sealing table, and as resolutely walked to 
his lodgings at night or when the pack of the 
day was sealed. Once, while on a sunrise 
stroll, I saw him rowing on the bay, ap- 
parently taking leisurely enjoyment. There 


was some significance in his attendance at 
church, where he was easily discovered in the 
back corner group. 

One thing more I noted in factory observa- 
tion, and with less pleasure. Guy watched 
Nan Rhodes. His eyes wandered frequently 
through the door of the sealing-room down 
the line of packers’ tables and sought her. | 
had not seen them together since the Fourth, 
in spite of the common acquaintance of sexes 
among the factories. Once, when she passed 
him on the way to her table and he looked up 
wistfully, I saw her throw a swift answering 
smile. He bent over-his work with redoubled 
energy. 

George Salter was a standing problem. I 
usually turn from such characters with dis- 
gust. Any will power that seemed 
possibly to exist was flung to the 
wind, with all evidence of interest 
in manhood or decency. Yet there 
was something impossible to des- 
cribe that spoke of a motherhood that 
had stamped itself upon him, either 
prenatally or before the rubbish of 
passing years could mar its tracings 
in his voice and manner. When he 
drank he drank as one who neither 
felt temptation nor resisted it. When 
he kept sober it was evidently the 
result of the unconcealed affection of 
Margaret Dixon, who was as much 
better than he as salt than sand, but 
with no more of resolution or will 
power. 

You know there are girls of a cer- 
tain type and temperament who are 
like the wax in my artist friend’s 
studio, which, for a model, he molds 
today into a face that almost breathes 
with soul-life, and tomorrow with an 
easy touch reshapes into restless or 
reckless features, and again, on an- 
other day fashions into a heroic or 
matronly face. Such are the girls 
who respond to whatever influence 
may be nearest or strongest, and are 
shaped again into an opposite form 
by the next finger that touches them. 
Molded and remolded in the pliable 
days of girlhood and youth, it remains 
to be seen whether the last influence 
shall leave them a misshapen and 
earth-soiled waxen mass, or whether 
some friendship shall fashion them 
into nobility and transmit to them 
the power of permanency. There 
are others, apparently of the same 
irresolute and mobile type, but who 
have within themselves a double nature that 
may yield idly or resist powerfully. Of the 
first named class was Margaret Dixon; of 
the latter, Jennie Kent. 

John Hunt, widely distinct from any of 
these, born as lowly as Abraham Lincoln, and 
with neither influences nor circumstances to 
serve as polestar or guide, had a manly, self- 
consciousness that seemed to be groping for 
something better. He was a boy hard to ap- 
proach; so self-reliant, apparently, that he did 
not command sympathy nor manifest a need 
of friendship. Such boys often lose the help 
needed, I presume. But while any inflences 
that might be ordained for the improvement 
of George Salter seemed to me certain of fail- 
ure, and the future of Margaret Dixon and 
Jennie Kent so uncertain, [ thought of John 
Hunt with an instinctive idea that the right 
forces would ultimately combine to aid him. 
I can only explain that feeling as the natural 
instinct of a mind imbued with the sentiment, 
‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way ’’—and 
whatever that way might be or however it 
might open, I felt that John Hunt would find it. 


(To be continued, } 
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Mohammedan Festival on the site of Solomon's Tenple, in celebration of the birth of Moses—Mosyue of Omar in background 





One of the Most Varied 
and Picturesque Religious 
Demonstrations Any- 
where in the World 


Easter Week in Jerusalem 


By Musa Farajallah 


How the Disciples of Dif- 
ferent Faiths and Differ- 
ent Nationalities Cele- 
brate and Rejoice 





[Holy Week in Jerusalem is one of the 
greatest religious f¢tes that the world can 
show. Latins, Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts 
and even Mohammedans vie with each other 
in celebrations—the Christians recalling the 
events of the last week in the life of Christ, 
and the Mohammedans visiting with great 
ceremonies the supposed Tom) of Moses. The 
following account was written by a young 
native Syrian familiar with the scenes de- 
scribed all his life. Mr. Farajallah was edu- 
cated in Bishop Gobat’s school for Arab boys, 
on Mt. Zion. He is one of the rising young 
men of his country, a citizen of Jaffa, who 
has the energy, pluck and optimism of a 
young American. Though his language is 
Arabic this account is given as he wrote it, 
with only a few changes in order to harmonize 
tenses.—EDITORS. 

There is sometimes a difference between 
the calendars of the Eastern and Western 
churches, The Greeks always arrange 
their Easter to take place after the Jew- 
ish Passover, so last year—i903—there 
was only a week between the Eastern and 
Western Easter. 

We arrived in Jerusalem on Saturday, 
April 11, called Lazarus Saturday by the 
Greeks. It is preparation day for Palm 
Sunday, and the patriarch, coming down 
in state with his bishops, priests and dea- 
cons, passes through the door of St. 
James’ Church and enters through the 
door of the Holy Sepulcher till he reaches 


the stone of the unction, where he is re- 
ceived with candles and incense. There 
he puts on his robes, kisses the Gospel 
which the native pastor presents to him, 
and pronounces these words, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the Lord our God; now and forever more.”’ 
Then he walks towards the sepulcher, 
blessing the people on both sides of his 
path by waving a cross in his right hand. 
The choir sings till he comes to the 
chapel of the sepulcher where he enters 
with the native pastor, his retinue enter- 
ing by turn. After this he heads a pro- 
cession to the church of the ‘‘ Center of 
the World,’’ where he reads the evening 
service, thus ending the service. 

Sunday, being Palm Sunday with the 
Greeks or Easter Sunday with the West- 
erns, the government, to prevent a quar- 
rel between different sects, sends soldiers 
to be on guard in the church. These 
form a circle round the sepulcher, leav- 
ing a space for the procession to pass 
through and keep back the crowds there 
for sight-seeing. 

When we arrived we were late, but 
through the kindness of an oflicer we se- 
cured a good seat by the door of the sep- 
ulcher. The Latins had just started their 
procession—first came consuls’ cavasses, 
then schoo! children, deacons, priests and 
bishops, followed by the patriarch, all 
wearing red skirts and white jackets and 


carrying hymn-books. The patriarch and 
bishops were dressed in rich, glittering 
robes, the former wearing a crown and 
carrying a golden staff, while two men 
held his train. French and Italian con- 
suls and wealthy people brought up the 
rear. Three times they walk round the 
sepulcher, then go to their church and 
end the service at 8.30 A. M. 

Then the Greeks begin their procession 
for Palm Sunday, which is much like that 
of the Latins, made up of patriarch, bish- 
ops, priests and deacons, followed by Rus- 
sian and Greek consuls, all carrying 
branches of olive and palm, and lighted 
candles. After the procession the patri- 
arch mounts a high seat in front of the 
church facing the sepulcher, where he 
reads in Greek the passages about Palm 
Sunday. This is ended at 10.30, when 
Armenians, Copts and Syrians have their 
turn, one after the other in the same 
order—first, a procession, then reading 
and singing in different languages. But 
these have not such rich robes as the 
Greeks and Latins. Each party carries 
large olive branches and banners, the 
latter having pictures of the different 
events connected with this season, also 
inscriptions from the Bible. At 12.30 all 
have finished, 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings the 
Greeks hold service dressed in black 
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gowns as a sign of mourning. Wednes- 
day evening a service is held in prepara- 
tion for the washing of feet. 

On Thursday the patriarch, accompa- 
nied by bishops, priests, deacons and 
choir—after mass is over—comes out 
into the court of the church which is 
called ‘‘the roof,’’ in the middle of which 
there is a platform of iron about three 
feet high with two long seats at each 
side. The soldiers form a circle round 
him, people crowding around the win- 
dows and on the roofs of houses. <A pul- 
pit is arranged at the western wall, over 
which hangs an olive branch attached to 
a rope held by an officer on the top of the 
house, so that he may draw it up when 
service is over. People used to fight for 
this privilege, so the government settled 
the matter by letting an oflicer do it. 

As the patriarch and his staff come out 
to the court they walk to the gate of the 
church, then turn back and mount the 
platform where twelve bishops are sit- 
ting, representing the twelve apostles. 
A priest mounts the pulpit and reads the 
thirteenth chapter of the Gospel of John. 
A gold basin filled with rose water is pre- 
sented to the patriarch, also a towel, and 
he goes round washing the right foot of 
each bishop. After this they pretend 
that they are in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, and three of the bishops sit on the 
steps of the platform and pretend to sleep 
while the patriarch prays. The priest in 
the pulpit gives an address in Turkish 
and thanks sultan and oflicers and sol- 
diers. Then all walk through the streets 
to the monastery, where are young men 
assembled, dancing and shouting, ‘‘ Jesus 
has come to us and with his blood re- 
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deemed us; now we are glad and the 
Jews are sorry.”’ This ends about 10 A. M. 

The week before the Greek Easter the 
Mohammedans gather and go first to 
visit the tomb of ‘‘ Naby Musa,’’ prophet 
Moses, returning to Jerusalem with a 
great procession on Thursday, the day 
when the Greeks have the washing of 
feet. They are met by the pasha with his 
staff and the soldiers. 

After the washing of feet we drove to 
the Garden of Gethsemane and waited 
there till the procession passed along 
the Jericho road. The eastern slope of 
Bezetha outside the city wall, and all 
the valley of Jehoshaphat under the olive 
groves were crowded with tents and peo- 
ple, men, women and children, sitting, 
walking or standing. It was not easy to 
see anything on the road because of the 
carriages, donkeys and horses. At eleven 
o’clock the procession came, groups of 
Sheiks and young men carrying banners, 
drums and cymbals, and armed with 
pistols, guns, swords and knives; some 
riding, others walking or dancing, or 
singing and firing shots, clapping their 
hands, dervishes cutting themselves with 
swords and sticking short iron rods 
through their cheeks, each group repre- 
senting a city or village. First came the 
Hebron group, then Joppa, then the vil- 
lages of the plain, as Lydda, Ramleh, 
Beit Dejan, then the mountain villages 
and Jerusalem. Behind them came a 
guard of soldiers and the music, then 
the cavairy riding on both sides of the 
road, and in the center the members of 
the family appointed to guard the sanc- 
tuary of the ‘‘ Naby Musa,” and last of all 
the pasha and his staff driving in car- 





The Greek ceremony of Feet Washing during Holy Week, in front of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
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riages. On the top of the hill by St. 
Stephen’s Gate three cannons were shot 
off every few minutes. 

In the evening the Greeks held a serv- 
ice for preparation for Good Friday. 

On Friday, about noon, portions of the 
book of the Prophets, called the ‘‘long 
hours’”’ are read. In the evening after 
holding service at St. James’ Church and 
reading the litany of the natives, the con- 
gregation is divided into two parts—na- 
tives and Greeks, the latter chietly monks. 
On the roof the bells toll and the patriarch 
reads an order of service for Saturday 
night. While chanting the creed, bishops, 
archdeacons and priests robe themselves 
in black gowns, carrying a standard with 
the picture of Christ printed onit. This 
procession goes up to Golgotha, where a 
service is preached in Russian, then they 
go down to the stone of unction, where 
another service is read in Arabic. Then 
as they go round the sepulcher another 
service is preached in Greek, and after 
the chanting of portions about the burial 
of Christ at the door of the sepulcher, the 
service is ended. 

Saturday is called the ‘ Holy Fire Sat- 
urday,’’ as the Greeks pretend that holy 
fire comes out of the sepulcher every year 
miraculously; only a few (and these of 
the educated class) do not really believe 
it. Again the soldiers guard the church. 
This is the most crowded day of all the 
feast; people faint from heat and the 
crush, and thieves can exercise their skill. 
Only the rich can afford to pay for a seat 
on the balconies, where they can avoid 
the crush. Many for this reason stay 
outside in the court, and some on the sur- 
rounding housetops or windows, so that 
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one can see only heads waving to and fro 
in the church or balcony or outside in the 
court. 

At one o’clock the patriarch comes 
down from the door of St. James’ Church, 
where the young men (native) are assem- 
bled to accompany him into the church, 
and take their places around the left side 
of the sepulcher, near where the fire 
comes out, shouting, ‘‘ Jesus has come to 
us.’ Their faces are lighted up with joy 
and gladness; they shout with a loud 
voice, even raising two young men to 
shout louder. The patriarch goes to the 
sacristy where the Armenian bishop, with 
Copts and Syrian priests, comes to kiss his 
hands, and while he and the priests are 
putting on their robes thirteen standards 
are given to thirteen young men who 
represent the thirteen old families in Je- 
rusalem. These go in front of the pro- 
cession, followed by the patriarch and 
choir singing this song: 


To the resurrected Lord, our Saviour, the angels of 
heaven do praise, 

But we who are on earth with humble hearts praise 
thee. 

This is sung during the first and second 
round of the sepulcher, but on the third 
round they sing: 

O glorious light, for the glory of the heavenly father 
who liveth forever. 

At the end of the third turn the stand- 
ard bearers and priests go back to the 
sacristy, but the patriarch enters the 
sepulcher and after private prayer lights 
the first candle from the so-called holy 
fire and gives it to the native priest. 
Then the bells are rung, one of the usual 
kind, and the other a long flat piece of 
steel beaten by hammers, and all the 
young men shout; the second candle is 
given to the Armenian bishop, and the 
third to the Copts, and last of all to 
the people. In two or three minutes the 
chureh and court look as if they were 
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full of firebrands, smoke nearly choking 
all the people. 

From every village there is a man wait- 
ing to take the light in a lantern as 
quickly as possible. Every visitor lights 
a candle and takes it home as a bles- 
sing. The Russians think it a sin to ex- 
tinguish the light by blowing, but have 
caps made printed with pictures of fire on 
them and padded with cotton. These they 
put on the candles to extinguish them. 
Some take the light (olive oil) in lanterns 
carefully to Russia and believe it does 
not burn if they hold their hands over 
it. 

At last the patriarch comes out hold- 
ing two candles in his hands and the 
day’s services are over. At midnight 
all assemble again and go round the 
sepulcher chanting with loud voices, 
‘‘Glory to the Trinity,”’ the choir sings 
about the resurrection, and the bells keep 
ringing till daybreak of Easter day. 
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St. Teresa, Mystic, Poet and Organizer 


By Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Modern Estimate of a 
Sixteenth Century Saint 











The present interest in mysticism takes 
us back to St. Teresa, whose experience 
is portrayed for us with unparalleled 
completeness. Her life ranks next to 
Augustine’s Confessions among books of 
the sort, ‘“‘one of the most faithful and 
curious autobiographies that ever was 
composed,’’ said Froude. Those who are 
unused to reading of the kind are likely 
to be puzzled at first, and perhaps re- 
pelled. For St. Teresa was a cataleptic, 
and on that side was abnormal to the 
last degree. Yet, singularly enough, she 
was at the same time one of the most 
keen, sensible and practical of women. 
* You deceived me in saying she was a 
woman,’’ wrote one of her confessors; 
‘*she is a bearded man.”’ 

We can trace her dual nature to her 
parents and herenvironment. Herfather 
was a quiet, dignified, devout gentleman 
of an old Castilian noble family. Her 
mother was a nervous, emotional crea- 
ture, whospent most of her days onasofa 
reading tales of Spanish chivalry. In 
childhood Teresa’s mind was saturated 
with the lives of the saints and at eight or 
nine she set out with her brother to seek 
martyrdom in the country of the Moors. 
Incontinently thwarted in this, they 
played hermit in an improvised hut 
which terminated their experiment by 
falling in upon them. 

Her mother died when Teresa was 
twelve. At sixteen she was a giddy so- 
ciety girl, too indiscreet for her solicitous 
father, who bundled her off to a convent 
for safety. The plan was more effective 
than he wished, for at eighteen she took 
the veil, against his desire. Apparently 
she was refractory material for the making 
of a saint, for over twenty years passed 
by with indifferent suecess in that direc- 
tion. They were barren years indeed, 
full of physical weakness and pain, and 
spiritual aridity and reproach. 

The great change came when she was 
forty years old. A picture of the scourged 
Christ unexpectedly discovered on the 
altar of her oratory, the perusal of Au- 
custine’s Confessions, the adoption of the 





habit of introspective prayer, were the 
external steps to a sudden experience of 
trance-visions, of which the Saviour was 
generally the subject. The accompany- 


ing physical phenomena were those made 
familiar to us in other like cases ; they be- 
long to the sphere of pathology, and would 
best be left there. Of course at that time 
they were construed supernaturally, and 
the marvel of them spread through the 
kingdom. The people who believed in a 
sensible, practical sort of religion had no 
hesitation in calling Teresa a fraud. This 
she was not, for she had a thoroughly 
honest soul, but, like many another, she 
did not understand herself. 


In the end the victory remained with , 


those who believed in her visions. It is 
not profitable to dwell on their content, 
but as examples mention may be made 
of one glorious appearance of Christ, 
wherein he changed five beads of her 
rosary to diamonds (suggesting the five 
wounds), the apparition of an angel who 
struck a lance into her heart (the heart 
is shown at Avila), and a vision of hell as 
a black malodorous hole whose Satan had 
the form of a little Negro. 

If matter of this description had formed 
the staple of Teresa’s life, we might dis- 
regard it. But in 1561 a second change 
came into her career; the former had 
given rein to her abnormal tendency; the 
latter released into full activity her prac- 
tical good sense and unusual executive 
ability. From hysterics she passed to 
business, The occasion was the proposal 
to reform the convent at Avila, which 
had deteriorated from a severe settlement 
of Carmelites to something very like a 
lax boarding school for young ladies. 
This movement was a part of the coun- 
ter-reformation which sprang up through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church to offset 
the work started by Luther. The at- 
tempt to purify the Carmelites gave Te- 
resa a taste of another variety of oppo- 
sition, and in the end proved so difficult 
that she founded a new branch of a some- 
what severe type. Yet it was not too 
severe, for its rigors were adjusted with 
judgment to the temperaments and abili- 
ties of its members. 

The rest of her life was spent in estab- 
lishing sixteen convents for women and 
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fourteen for men, according to her ideas. 
The story is told in her Book of Founda- 
tions, wherein we see an intrepid, per- 
sistent and immensely consecrated woman 
overcoming prejudice, forcing entrance 
against opposition, collecting money, con- 
trolling bickerings and jealousies, and by 
splendid perseverance making her plans 
realize themselves in unquestionable 
success. Naturally the deeper she en- 
tered into this sort of life the fewer 
became her visions. Useful occupation 
displaced the former obsessions. It was 
a case of the expulsive power of a new 
affection, and made for health and sanity. 

St. Teresa was the most literary of 
women saints. Her books are written, 
like the Imitation of Christ, from the 
Roman Catholic and monastic point of 
view. There is much over-wrought pas- 
sionateness of religious fervor, much 
asceticism, much about the devil, much 
about submission to the father confessor. 
But there is also a unique body of spirit- 
ual diagnosis based upon a penetrating 
insight into the human heart. Some of 
the dilemmas raised may seem toa healthy 
modern soul to be over-refined. But in 
general the situations are such as are 
common to all Christians. And they are 
faced and dealt with by a master spirit. 
It is impossible to read the words of this 
burning soul without feeling her sublime 
spiritual exaltation. 

The reach of her influence is appreci- 
ated from her letters. Probably no other 
person of that time, except Calvin, had 
anything like so large and important a 
correspondence, including all manner of 
dignitaries from kings and cardinals 
down. In fact, Mendoza said it was 
chiefly by her letters that she accom- 
plished her work. 

Here are her maxims of patience: ‘‘ Let 
nothing disturb you. Let nothing terrify 
you. All things pass away. God is un- 
changeable. Patience gains everything. 
He who adheres to God wants nothing. 
God alone is sufficient.’’ 

She wrote to her sisterhoods: ‘‘ Do not 
be curious about matters which do not 
concern you. Say no evil of any one but 
yourself, and do not listen to any. Never 


‘ridicule any one. Do not contend in 


words about things of no consequence. 
Do not exaggerate. Assert nothing as 
a fact of which you are not sure. Give 
no hasty opinions. Avoid empty tattle. 
Do not draw comparisons. Be not singu- 
lar in food or dress; and be not loud in 
your laughter. Be gentle to others and 
severe to yourself. Speak courteously to 
servants. Never boast. Never make ex- 
cuses. Never do anything when alone 
which you would not do before others.” 

She thus warned her sisters against 
ecstasies: ‘‘People fancy that to have 
‘revelations’ implies exceptional holi- 
ness. It implies nothing of the kind. 
Holiness can be arrived at only by acts 
of virtue and by keeping the command- 
ments. We women are easily led away 
by our imagination. Therefore I would 
not have my sisters read my own books, 
especially not my autobiography, lest 
they look for ‘revelations’ for them- 
selves in fancying that they are imitat- 
ing me. The best things that I know 
came to me by obedience, and not by 
revelation. Sisters may have real vis- 
ions, but they must be taught to make 
light of them. There is a subtle deceit 
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in these experiences. The devil may lead 
souls to evil on a spiritual road.”’ 

Some of her sayings are impressive: 
‘* Hell is the inability to love or be loved.” 
‘‘Fix your eyes on your crucified Lord 
and everything will seem easy to you.” 
‘You gain much more by leisurely say- 
ing one word of the Lord’s Prayer, than 
by frequently repeating the whole hur- 
riedly, without letting it sink in.” 

It isnot generally known that St. Teresa 
was one of the few lyric poets of Spain. 
Crashaw wrote of her, 

' O, ’tis not Spanish but ’tis 

Heaven she speaks! 
Arthur Symons says her poems are im- 
petuous, incorrect, full of joyous life, al- 
most of hilarity. This one may conclude 
properly our study of her: 


If, Lord, Thy love for me is strong 
As this which binds me unto Thee, 

What holds me from Thee, Lord, so long, 
What holds Thee, Lord, so long from me? 


OQ soul, what then desirest thou? 

Lord, I would see Thee, who thus choose Thee. 
What fears can yet assail thee now? 

All that I fear is but to lose Thee. 


Love’s whole possession I entreat, 
Lord, make my soul Thine own abode, 
And I will build a nest so sweet 
It may not be too poor for God. 


A soul in God hidden from sin, 

What more desires for thee remain, 
Save but to love and love again, 

And, all on flame with love within, 
Love on, and turn to love again? 
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The Methodist Times of London sees no 
danger of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
ever following ‘‘the dangerous and unscrip- 
tural example” of Methodists in the United 
States, in their prohibition of certain forms of 
amusement and recreation. ‘“‘It is not by 
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such prohibitions,” says the Times ‘‘that 
strong and noble Christian characters are 
built up.”’ 


Saint Teresa to Our Lord 


(From the French of a Sonnet by Sainte-Beuve. | 


I do not love Thee for the joys, O Lord, 
Which thou hast promised souls who love 
thee well; 
I do not fear thee for the fires of Hell, 
Which burn for those whose right to thy re- 
ward 





Is lost by sin; but with the whole accord 
* Of mind and soul, and longing heart as well, 
I love thee for the time when thou didst. 
dwell 
Scorned on the earth, mocked by a faithless 
horde. 


Were there no Heaven, I would love thee stil]. 

l love thee for thy cross, thy thorn-crowned 
head; 

For thy sweet passion, Lord, I love thee 
best; 

And though in firmest hope I wait thy will, 
Compared with love my firmest hope is dead, 
For, without hope, in love I’d trusting rest. 

—Maurice F. Egan. 
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Pleasing to the sight, to memory dear. 
This Family Plate, bearing date of 1856, 
now in possession of a third generation has, 
so far as memory serves, always been 
cleaned and polished with Electro-Silicon 
(powder). To-day its brilliancy equals that 
of the silversmith’s finish, without scratch 
or blemish, its original weight being intact. 
The cardinal merit, brilliancy without 
abrasion, has made Electro-Silicon 
famous around the world. 


At Grocers and Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. 
(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 





ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and 
Glassware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 15 
cents per cake. 
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The Church’s One Foundation * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


After John the Baptist was killed, Jesus did not, so far as the records show, teach pub- 
licly in Galilee. He returned there for a brief visit, but secretly [Mark 9: 30]. The natural 
inference is that he thought it dangerous to be discovered in the province ruled by Herod. 
Even in the regions around Galilee he sought to avoid public notice. When he was recognized 
in the district of Tyre, he quickly withdrew [ Mark 7: 24]. Soon after he appears in the coun- 
try east of Galilee, which he must have reached by along detour tothe north. Again discov- 
ered there {Mark 7: 36], he turned southward, was found out by some of the Jews { Mark 8: 
10, 11], and once more went northward to the foothills of Mt. Hermon [v. 27], still seeking to 
conceal himself [ v. 30]. 

The accounts of Peter’s confession of the Christ in the three Gospels should be read and 
compared by the use of a Harmony. Those who have supposed that the words of Jesus have 
been exactly transcribed and that his acts are infallibly reported will see that no one of these 
three accounts is complete. If we had only the Gospels of Mark and Luke, we should have 
known nothing of Christ’s promise to Peter of the rock on which the church is built. If we 
had only Luke we should never have heard of Peter’s remonstrance and Christ’s rebuke of 
him. Only Matthew tells us what Peter said and that Jesus called him a stumbling block 
{16: 3]. Luke adds the important word ‘‘ daily” in the saying of Jesus [9: 24], which 
both the other evangelists omit. The key words of this whole lesson are differently given by 
each writer. Matthew reports Peter as saying, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’”’; Mark, ‘* Thou art the Christ ’’; Luke, ‘‘ The Christ of God.” 

It seems clear, then, that each evangelist recorded the conversations as they were handed 
down to him, and described the scenes as he saw them from accounts given tohim. No two 
persons ever see the same thing from exactly the same point of view. The evangelists sub- 
stantially agree, and we must interpret them in order to understand them and to convey their 
meaning to others. We may expect in our interpretations substantial agreement with other 
disciples of Christ. With these explanations in mind we see that this account of the conver- 
sation between Jesus and his disciples in the district of Cesarea Philippi sets forth: 
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beginning of his ministry. The disciple 
whom he loved became a stumbling block 
in the path he had chosen [Matt. 16: 23]. 
He rebuked him as he had rebuked the 
tempter in the wilderness, ‘‘Get thee 
hence, Satan.” 

So do men offend the Lord who insist 
that the world can be conquered for 
righteousness by the world’s methods; 
and that the kingdom of God can be es- 
tablished among men without the greater 
ones stooping to suffer for the lesser 
[Luke 22: 25, 26]. 

3. The mistake of the disciples. Mark 
says that when Jesus rebuked Peter he 
included the other disciples by looking 
deliberately around on them [v. 33]. 
Matthew says that he addressed the dis- 
ciples after he had spoken to Peter [16: 
24], and Mark says that he spoke also to 
the multitude [v. 34]. From his own 
coming sufferings, in whose shadow he 
stood, he drew the great truth which is 
the fundamental principle of his king- 
dom, that the only way to fulfill the end 
of one’s being is to devote one’s self 
wholly to do the will of Christ and to do 
this constantly {Luke 9: 23]. To seek to 
make Christ’s will minister to our own 
desires is to forfeit what gives value to 


MISTAKES CONCERNING THE 


CHRIST 


POPULAR 


1. The mistakes of the people [v. 28]. 
Men estimated Jesus by what they saw 
of him. Many who heard him confessed 
that he was different from other men. 
“‘The multitudes were astonished at his 
teaching.’’ The officers of the temple 
said, ‘‘Never man so spake.’”’? Some of 
the people saw in him the dead reformer, 
John the Baptist. Others ranked him as 
the great prophet Elijah, others still 
thought he more resembled Jeremiah, 
and some were content to include him in 
the list of the ancient prophets of Israel 
[Matt. 16: 14]. 

This is a common estimate of Jesus in 
our time. He is accounted one of the 
world’s great teachers, and mentioned be- 
side Confucius, Buddha and Zoroaster. 
Jesus refused to admit such an estimate 
of himself. He would,not accept as his 
disciples those who ranked him with other 
masters [Matt. 23: 10]. 

2. The mistake of Peter [vs. 29-33]. 
This was not failing to make Jesus su- 
preme. The confession that he was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, brought 
from him the assurance that it was a 
revelation to Peterfrom the Father whose 
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life [vs. 37, 38]. To try to make him fol- 
low us, and carry out our will, is, even 
if one were to gain the whole world, to 
lose life. To follow him, that is, to have 
his spirit of self-sacrificing service for 
man, is to show his glory. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it.’’ 





The Forward Movement 


During the last twelve months twenty 
churches have adopted foreign missionaries. 
In addition, five Vermont conferences, includ- 
ing ninety-five churches, have adopted mis- 
sionaries or missionary families, making a 
total of 105 churches having had a definite as- 
signment of a missionary or missionary family 
within the last year. One hundred and forty- 
seven different objects, including support of 
native missionaries, cost of touring and out- 
stations, have been assigned to Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Sunday schools and churches. 
Also ten individuals contribute for these latter 
objects, besides three who each support a 
missionary. 

Among the churches referred to, Plymouth, 
of Seattle, Wn., has voted to assume the sup- 
port of a man on the foreign field and the first 
canvass for funds resulted in an offering of 
$935. A Chinese missionary who will pass 
back and forth through this port is preferred. 
San Francisco First and Oakland First also 
join in the Forward Movement. 

Another strong helper of missions is the 
First Church of Keene, N. H., which has 
pledged the salaries of Mr. Charles A. Stan- 
ley, Jr., of North China and his fiancée, Miss 
Hathaway. This church has raised about 
$1,400 by a cent-a-day method. In January 
it held special missionary services, assisted by 
Rev. W. L. Beard, a missionary from China, 
when Mr. Stanley was present and was ac- 
cepted by the church. It is doubtful if a 
more memorable service was ever held in 
New Hampshire. The Sunday school has also 
pledged four scholarships for Talladega Col- 
lege in this country. This activity is largely 
due to the aggressive missionary work of the 
pastor, Rev. E. P. Drew, whose influence in- 
spires not his own church alone, but others 
in the county. 





“Practise the presence of God.’”’ Form the 
habit of living and acting and speaking as be- 
fore him and unto him. Life so lived is strong 
to resist temptation, calm to reason clearly, 
courageous to seize opportunities, steady to 
endure reverses and disappointments; and the 
more pervasive your sense of that All-en- 
compassing Presence becomes, the more com- 
pletely will you be delivered from that anxiety 
and worry which wear more than work and 
corrode faster than time.—Thomas Sims. 








Son Jesus was, and the announcement 
that the Church of Christ should rest on 
the living confessor declaring this re- 
vealed truth. So — interpreted this 
saying of Jesus [Eph. 2: 20]. 

But Peter’s mistake lay in his idea of 
what the Christ was todo. Heclung to 
the belief that the Christ was to conquer 
the world, as other men had done, by 
superior force and authority. It was 
natural enough for Peter to think so. 
Should not the Son of David win his 
throne as David had done? When Jesus 
told him that the Jewish leaders of the 
Church would conquer and kill his Master, 
he could not believe it. His confidence 
that Jesus could fight his way to victory, 
was a temptation to Jesus to try that 
way, as he had been tempted to do at the 
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* International Sunday School Lesson for April 
10. Peter Confesses the Christ. Text, Mark 8: 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The End of Death 


All the sky was hung with gloom; 
Darkling lay the fields around, 

In a shroud of silence bound. 
Sudden broke the East in bloom, 
Drapery of cloud was drawn, 

Lo, the Dawn! 


All the land was lapt in white; 
Every beating pulse was stilled, 
Into icy numbness chilled. 

Then a throb of secret might 
Brought new life one golden morn, 
Spring was born! 


All the body ached with pain; 

Not a moment did it know 

Sweet surcease from searching woe, 
Balm to heart nor rest to brain. 
Then there came refreshment deep, 
Welcome Sleep! 


All the world was dull and gray; 
Dark and cold and bitter life; 
Hours of stupor, hours of strife, 
Weary day succeeding day. 
Then Thyself for all sufficed, 
Jesus Christ! 


Lord, our Fast hath brought Thy Feast! 
Thou art risen from the dead, 

Even as Thyself hadst said, 

Conquering King, Revealer Priest! 

And we share Thy life alway, 

Easter Day. 


For Thou givest to Thine own 
Bread of Heaven, royal Wine, 
Consecrate by Power Divine 
At Thy holy altar throne. 
Whoso feedeth worthily 

Shall not die. 


Lord and God, we worship Thee, 
Mighty Sole-Begotten One, 
Son of God yet Mary’s Son! 
Thou that reignest from the Tree, 
Grant to us Thy face to see, 
And Thy Presence to adore 
Evermore! 
— William H. van Allen. 





Comic Easter Gifts 


A curious case of deterioration is to be 
noted in the changes gradually taking 
place in the matter of Easter gifts. 
Flowers for grown people and eggs for 
the children were the two original sym- 
bols of the sacred festival. These were 
the natural expression of the great Res- 
urrection truth—life bursting through 
temporary fetters and springing into 
new beauty. The first Easter cards 
drew their decorations from these simple 
motives, certainly the most beautiful and 
appropriate which could ever be devised. 
Presently the old German legend of the 
hares and the Easter eggs came into 
prominence. Brought into portions of 
our country by the German settlers, it 
has spread to other regions, like our own 
New England, where it is absolutely 
meaningless. The egg in the meantime 
having been supplemented by the chick— 
presumably to make the lesson clearer— 
the child’s Easter gifts began to take on 
the character of a menagerie. 

The immense popularity of the chick 
and the hare next stimulated the inge- 
nuity of the tradesman to invent new 
variations of the theme. This season the 
shop windows are filled with roosters, 
chicks, hares and ducks, not only in their 


natural feathers and fur, but masquerad- 
ing as policemen and serving-maids, riding 
in automobiles, wearing huge hats (the 
label on one is, ‘‘ Where did you get that 
hat?’’), carrying umbrellas, and engaged 
in all sorts of ludicrous pursuits. A 
rabbit playing on a violin, with three 
chicks on a bench holding music books, 
are mounted on a card labelled ‘‘ Easter 
Rehearsal.”’ A rabbit seated in a gilded 
walnut-shell chariot driving a team of 
chicks is another masterpiece. 

The comic element in all these things 
is simple and innocent enough in itself, 
but what relation do they bear to Easter? 
We should be properly shocked if they 
were introduced into the Sunday schools. 
Should we not also expect the influence 
of the home to harmonize with the sacred 
character of theday? Isit notirreverent, 
if not actually sacrilegious, to connect 
these animal travesties with the Lord’s 
rising? Fun is good and necessary, but 
as an ancient writer observed, ‘‘To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.”’ For 
sheer nonsense we have April Fool’s 
Day; let us keep our Easter sacred. 





What Is It to You that Christ 
Arose 


BY MARGARET SLATTERY 


This is the second familiar talk on a spirit- 
ual theme which Miss Slattery has written for 
our readers. She is well known in circles of 
religious workers, both as a platform speaker 
at Sunday school conventions and before reli- 
gious gatherings such as those at Northfield, 
and as leader of a remarkable training class 
for Sunday school teachers held in Worcester, 
Mass. She holds a responsible position in the 
State Normal School at Fitchburg, Mass. 


How swiftly the centuries have un- 
folded their mysteries and slipped away, 
since that afternoon when the disciples 
took the Christ from the cross on the hill 
called Calvary and laid Him in the new 
sepulcher wherein no man had lain! 

‘*He is dead!” cried the Pharisees. 
‘*What now of His boasted power? He 
saved others, He could not save Himself, 
His blasphemies are over. He is dead.’’ 

‘*He is dead!’’ whispered the disciples 
with broken hearts. ‘‘Our hopes were 
but empty dreams. He is dead—and we 
go back to our fishing.”’ 

Ah, men and women, you know the 
depth of their despair. You who have 
left in some new-made sepulcher your 
heart’s dearest treasure and gone ‘back 
to your fishing ’’—the old round of duties, 
so empty and so hard. 

But He was not dead. In the midnight 
darkness, while the soldiers dreamed, an 
angel hand touched the sleeping Re- 
deemer, and He awoke. No rock-hewn 
sepulcher was strong enough to hold Him 
prisoner. Infinite Love rolled away that 
stone, and from the opened tomb of the 
victorious Christ streamed forth the ra- 
diant light, whose beams still shine into 
the darkness of earth’s grief and sorrow. 

O mother, sitting with dumb lips and 
empty arms in the House of Prayer, let 
the beams from that opened tomb come 
into your soul with comforting peace. 


As your suffering heart reaches out to 
that little grave on the quiet hillside, 
listen, O listen to the mighty, tender love 
of the Infinite Father, as He whispers to 
you over the pure white lilies: ‘‘ Your 
loved one is not there, he is risen.”’ 

Believe it, though the mist of your 
tears makes it hard to see, impossible to 
understand. Behind the mystery is God, 
and God is Love. Somewhere within 
the sheltering arms of that Love, greater 
even than yours, your treasure is this 
Easter Day. Be comforted. 

‘He is risen!”” The fragrant flowers 
and the triumphant chords of the organ 
are bearing the message again today. It 
floats out over the altar and passes 
through the open doors. Sin crucified 
the Christ and laid Him dead in the 
sepulcher, a defeated Messiah, a buried 
king. But He arose, a victor over sin! 

There are many, many worshipers to- 
day whose heads are bowed in sorrow so 
great that it shuts out the Easter joy— 
hearts broken over some loved one 
tempted, fallen, dead in sin. O sepul- 
cher so hopeless, who shall roll away thy 
stone? Even the Risen Lord, trium- 
phant over sin. Tell Him the story of 
your bitter sorrow. Eternity is God’s, 
and He saves to the uttermost. Per- 
chance that even now your loved one 
remembers the glad Easter message of 
Hope. Out of pain, disappointment and 
shame of his sin, even this day may come 
a yearning, longing cry to be what once 
he meant to be, and leave all this behind. 
And the God who opened the gates of 
Death and broke the bands of Sin will 
hear his cry, and answer. 

But it is not to the suffering and the 
sorrowful alone that the Easter angel 
comes. It is also to the gay and glad 
whose lives are full of sunshine; to the 
selfish, the careless and the proud he comes 
whispering, ‘‘The Lord is risen indeed! ”’ 

Is it anything to you, that clothed in 
resurrection glory, he spoke with Mary 
as she hastened from the empty tomb? 
Is it anything to you, dear girls, so beau- 
tiful in your dainty Easter gowns? Young 
men, with the joy of living filling your 
faces, is it anything to you? Can it be 
that tomorrow, when the pure white lilies 
are fading and the echoes of sweet Eas- 
ter anthems are dying away, some will 
forget? Some will go on with their self- 
ish pleasures, in proud forgetfulness of 
the lonely to be comforted and the hun- 
gry to be fed? 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died. 
It must not be! 

Thou Risen Christ! But three days 
ago Thine enemies crowned Thee with 
thorns and led Thee forth—todie: Today, 
Thou art a mighty victor, crowned with 
many crowns. Above the angels’ song of 
triumph, above earth’s noisy discords, 
we can hear Thee say: 

“Take heart, men and women, bur- 
dened with many sins and crushed by 
heavy sorrows. Death has lost its sting! 
The grave has lost its victory! Some- 
time, somewhere a day shall dawn, when 
there shall be no more death, sin nor 
any more tears—forever. I am risen 
from thedead. I amalivefor evermore.”’ 
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It was a square, brick building with a 
colonial doorway and a large sign above, 
which proclaimed it in beneficently shin- 
ing letters, a Home for Indigent Gentle 
Women. Luella Phillips going home from 
school with Angeline Dyer pointed out 
the sign with a chubby forefinger. Luella 
knew all about the Home, because her 
mother belonged to the Board. There 
wasn’t any other girl at school whose 
mother belonged to the Board. Luella 
was wholly sweet-tempered and without 
ostentation; the unique honor which was 
hers she used solely as a weapon of de- 
fense, never of offense. When the other 
girls cast aspersions upon one’s freckles, 
ora certain undesirable sturdiness of fig- 
ure, there was always one final, unanswer- 
able retort—‘‘Anyhow, your mother 
doesn’t belong to the Board.”’ 

Just the nature of the Board to which 
Luella’s mother belonged, nobody clearly 
understood; Luella’s imagination hov- 
ered wistfully about the alluring vision of 
a sort of sublimated see-saw, but she had 
to acknowledge that her mother’s attitude 
towards see-saws was so extremely un- 
appreciative as to render such a possi- 
bility of the very slightest. The alterna- 
tive which she finally regretfully settled 
upon was a bench like the one under the 
catalpa at school—only of course a great 
deal nicer. 

Angeline Dyer following the direction 
of Luella’s finger read the sign; she read 
it as Luella had done, the legend being 
beyond the scope of second-grade litera- 
ture—Home for In-di-gent Gentle Women. 
Then Angeline sniffed. She was dowered 
by nature with a nose peculiarly adapted 
to this particular expression of scorn. 

‘*Where’s your old Board? ”’ she asked. 

‘*Why—it’s inside,’’ Luella faltered. 

Angeline sniffed again. 

**I don’t believe there is any Board!” 
she declared audaciously. ‘And if there 
is,’’ she added, at the sight of something 
she had never seen before in Luella’s red- 
dening face, ‘‘if there is, I don’t see why 
that’s anything so great. There are boards 
all round the schoolyard. 

“‘They’re not the same kind,” Luella 
said stiffly. 

Angeline had reached the corner where 
she turned off; she had gone out of her 
way to see the Home. ‘I guess if my 
mother belonged to a Board, I’d know 
more about it before I talked so much,”’’ 
she said. Then she turned down her 
street. 

Luella, walking slowly home by her- 
self, thought a great many things. She 
decided that she would ask her mother 
about the Board just as soon as she could. 
Luella was shy about asking questions, 
but this matter must be settled. 

It happened, however, that there was 
no opportunity to ask her mother that 
afternoon or evening, and the next morn- 
ing—it was Saturday—Luella found that 
she was to go down town for some new 
shoes, and the excitement of that put the 
question out of her mind, She trotted 
happily beside her mother from one store 
to another. It took some time to be 
fitted, and before the shoes were found 
it was nearly eleven o’clock. 
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Miss Bethia’s Legacy 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Luella’s mother looked at her watch, 
a little hurried flush on her faee. ‘I 
thought I should get through sooner,’’ she 
said. ‘It’s Board meeting this morning, 
and I don’t know how I can possibly take 
you home and get back to that im time. 
I believe I’ll have to take you with me, 
Luella.” 

Luella looked up at her mother. Her 
voice sounded queer and breathless. 
“Take me with you to the Board, 
mother? ”’ she asked. 

Her mother nodded and signalled a car. 
‘“‘Yes,’’ she decided, ‘‘its the only way. 
I’ll leave you with Miss Bethia. You’ll 
have to be good and not get impatient, 
Luella, even if it seems a little long 
waiting.’’ 

Luella said nothing. She sat beside her 
mother in the car, the shiny new shoes 
held stiffly in front of her. This was not 
vanity upon Luella’s part; it was due to 
the unaccommodating depth of the car 
seat for little girls of seven. Luella was 
not thinking of her shoes. Something 
inside the navy blue jacket was saying 
over and over, 

‘“We’re going to the Board—we’re go- 
ing to the Board!”’ 

The ride was a short one; in ten min- 
utes they were walking up the path to 
the brick house and climbing the steps 
under the sign which declared it the abode 
of Indigent Gentle Women. Luella was 
just going to ask her mother what indi- 
gent meant when the front door opened 
and they were in the midst of a group of 
ladies, and Luella’s mother was explain- 
ing that she was going to take Luella up 
to Miss Bethia’s room and would be back 
directly. 

They went down a long hall and up two 
flights of stairs and down another long 
hall with white doors all looking just 
alike upon each side. At one of the white 
doors Mrs. Phillips knocked. It opened 
promptly and a small, bent, old woman 
stood before them. Her face was wrin- 
kled all over, and there were little pinky 
paths through her thin white hair, but 
her eyes were like blue flowers. 

‘Miss Bethia,’”’ Luella’s mother said, 
“IT wonder if you would be willing to 
take care of my little girl for me for an 
hour. I didn’t have time to carry her 
home before the meeting, but if it will 
be any trouble ’”’— 

Miss Bethia interrupted eagerly. Miss 
Bethia’s voice sounded as if there were 
sunshine all through it. 

‘‘Don’t you say a word, Mis’ Phillips; 
she’s jest as welcome as the birds of 
spring. She won’t be a mite of trouble— 
not one mite.” 

“It is very kind of you, Miss Bethia,’’ 
Luella’s mother answered. ‘I wouldn’t 
ask you if I were not sure that she would 
be good. Luella, remember, you are not 
to bother Miss Bethia.”’ 

Luella said yes ma’am, she wouldn’t, 
but she did not realize what she was say- 
ing. She was looking at Miss Bethia. 
There are things that one knows all 
through one; Luella, looking at Miss 
Bethia, smiled with shy happiness. 

Mrs. Phillips hurried away and Miss 
Bethia and Luella went into Miss Bethia’s 
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room. The room was full of a green-gold 
light from a row of plants in the sunny 
window, and made Luella think of the 
mermaid’s palace in the fairy story. Miss 
Bethia, lifting Luella to her lap—such a 
heavy weight she was for the tiny crea- 
ture !—took off her hat and jacket and 
smoothed her hair. Then she began to 
show her things about the room—a box of 
yellow dominoes, a penwiper decorated 
with a tiny bag of meal and mice made of 
apple seeds, a footstool with a cat’s head 
worked in cross-stitch against a magenta 
background. 

Luella sat on the stool and held the 
penwiper, and she and Miss Bethia played 
dominoes, and it seemed just about three 
minutes before her mother eame for her. 
She stood soberly while her mother put 
on her hat and jacket. 

‘*Thank you so much for your goodness 
to my little girl, Miss Bethia,’”’ her mother 
said. ‘I hope she hasn’t tired you.” 

Miss Bethia and Luella looked at each 
other. 

“T don’t suppose I’d ought to ask it,’’ 
Miss Bethia faltered, “but if it wasn’t 
too much—I’d admire to have her come 
again Mis’ Phillips.” 

Luella’s mother glanced down at the 
small sober figure at her side. ‘Would 
you like to come and see Miss Bethia 
again some day?’’ she asked. 

“O yes ma’am!”’’ Luella cried breath- 
lessly. 

Luella’s mothersmiled. ‘I think I can 
safely promise that you shall see us again 
before long, Miss Bethia,’’ she said. 

Downstairs the ladies were still talking 
as they had been when Luella and her 
mother went up. One of them called 
Mrs. Phillips into a room opening out of 
the hall, and Luella went, too. She did 
not like the room. There were horse- 
hair chairs and sofas around the sides, 
and four or five portraits of unpleasant- 
looking people stared at one from the 
walls. Suddenly, Luella pulled gently at 
her mother’s skirt. 

‘*Mother,”’ she whispered. 

Luella’s mother pressed her hand to 
show that she had heard; in a moment 
she turned away from the lady. ‘‘ What 
is it, Luella? ’’ she asked. 

‘“‘Where is It?’ Luella whispered ex- 
citedly. 

Luella’s mother looked puzzled. ‘‘ Where 
is what?’’ she questioned. 

‘“*Why It—the Board, you know.” 

Then Luella’s mother laughed the way 
that she and Aunt Emmie did at the table 
sometimes. ‘‘Why we are the Board— 
all these ladies. What did you think it 
was, child? ”’ 

But Luella could not tell her—it was 
too disappointing. The tears came into 
her eyes and she turned her face away so 
that Mother shouldn’t see. Then a smile 
crept after the tears. If the Board had 
vanished, there still remained Miss Bethia. 

There were, however, one or two puz- 
zling questions to be settled. Luella 
asked one at the table that night: 

‘*Mother, whieh is the prettiest, you 
or Miss Bethia?’”’ 

Luella’s Aunt Emmie began to laugh; 
Aunt Emmie very eften laughed at Lu- 
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ella’s questions. ‘‘I hope you feel com- 
plimented, May,” she said. 

But Luella’s mother did not laugh; she 
smiled the kind of smile that meant that 
she understood. 

“It is nice that you think us both 
pretty, dear,” she said. ‘If I were you 
I wouldn’t try to decide.” 

That was so satisfactory that Luella 
put the next question. 

what makes them all gentle?” she 
asked. 

‘Who gentle, dear? ”’ 

“Why all of them—at the Board. It 
said Home for Indigent Gentle Women.”’ 

But at that even Luella’s mother had 
to laugh. 

The next week Luella went to see Miss 
Bethia, the week after she went again, 
and before very long it became an under- 
stood thing that she was to go there ev- 
ery Friday afternoon. She was reading 
the Little Prudy books at the time, and 
hour after hour she sat on the magenta 
stool with the cat’s head, reading aloud 
to Miss Bethia, whose interest in little 
Prudy’s adventures was heroically un- 
flagging. Always, too, they had a game 
with the yellow dominoes, and always 
there was the apple seed penwiper to be 
admired. 

After a while, however, a change be- 
gan to creep into the visits. Gradually, 
without Luella’s realizing it, Little Prudy 
was left at home more and more, and 
Luella’s mother would not let her stay so 
long. When Luella asked her why, she 
said she was afraid Miss Bethia might 
be tired. 

Luella asked Miss Bethia about it the 
next time she went. Miss Bethia sud- 
denly leaned down and kissed her. 

‘*We’ve had a sight of happy times to- 
gether, dearie,’’ she said. 

Luella, sitting upon the cat’s head, as- 
sented gravely. 

“Yes, a sight of happy times,’”’ Miss 
Bethiawenton. ‘I dunno anybody that’s 
had more happy times than I’ve had. 
There’s folks that call me poor but they 
don’t know.”’ 

‘*You’ve got the penwiper,”’ Luella re- 
minded her. 

‘Yes, there’s the penwiper; and there’s 
a heap of other things. I never get to 
the end of remembering them. Nobody’s 
poor that can remember happy things. 
There’s folks that.fret about growing old, 
but that jest means you’ll have more to 
remember. And now there’s the hospi- 
tal’’— 

“The hospital?’ Luella asked. She 
had never heard of one before. 

‘It’s near like heaven,’’ Miss Bethia 
said eagerly. ‘‘ And it’sso close to it that 
sometimes you go right from the hospital 
into heaven.” 

Luella left her stool and leaned on Miss 
Bethia’s knee. 

“Ts it nicer than your room?’ she 
asked. 

‘*O a hundred times nicer.”’ 

‘* Has it flowers? ”’ 

Miss Bethia just guessed there was 
flowers. 

“And yellow dominoes and apple-seed 
penwipers and stools with cat’s heads on 
them?” 

Mebbe not jest those things, but there 
was other things even nicer. There was 


sech lovely beds and the nicest things to 
eat, and people who did everything for 
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you. There wasn’t any place Miss Bethia 
wanted to see so much as a hospital. 

“Do you s’pose you'll go to one some- 
time? ” Luella asked eagerly. 

‘*Yes,”’ Miss Bethia answered, ‘‘I’m 
thinking I will.” 

That day when Luella’s mother came 
for her Miss Bethia kissed Luella good-by 
and then called her back and kissed her 
again and put into her hands the box 
of yellow dominoes and the apple-seed 
penwiper. ‘‘Good-by, dearie,’’ she said 
then. 

Three days later, Luella went into the 
sewing-room where her mother and Aunt 
Emmie were making her a dress. They 
stopped talking as she camein, but Luella 
had caught Miss Bethia’s name. 

“She’s going to a hospital,’’ Luella 
said. 

Aunt Emmie looked startled. Luella’s 
mother lifted the child to her lap. ‘‘How 
did you know that Miss Bethia was going 
to a hospital?” she asked. 

“She said so,”” Luella answered. “A 
hospital’s a lovely place, lots and lots 
nicer than her room. It has flowers, and 
people give you just what you want to 
eat. Miss Bethia said she wanted to go, 
so I guess she’s going. I wish I could go 
to a hospital.” 

Luella’s mother held her so tightly that 
Luella twisted round to look into her face, 
but it was turned away. 

‘‘Did she tell you anything more, dear? ’”’ 
her mother asked. 

‘*She said that it was close to heaven,”’ 
Luella repeated, trying to remember. 

Aunt Emmie got up suddenly and left 
the room. Luella’s mother pressed her 
face close to her little girl’s. ‘‘Dear,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I have to tell you something 
that will make you sorry—only you love 
Miss Bethia so that you must be glad for 
her. She told you about it so that you 
would. Miss Bethia went to the hospital 
and then went on—to heaven.” 

Luella looked at her mother; her lips 
were trembling, but her eyes were brave. 
‘“*T guess she’s real glad,” she said. 

And that was the way that a little child, 
led by a helpless old woman in a charity 
home, met so gently those gray shapes of 
dread—poverty, loneliness, old age, weak- 
ness, even the great dread of all, death 
itself, that in after years their terror 
would always be softened by the beauti- 
ful memory of one who had faced them 
undismayed all her shy, timid, unselfish 
life. 





Hepatica 


Out on the hills in the wild Spring weather 
So early only the bluebird knew, 

Thousands of little flowers grew together, 
Purple, and pink, and white and blue. 


Whilethe March storm raged, and fretted, and 
wept, 
And froze the song in the bluebirds’ throats, 
’Neath mottled leaf-blankets they soundly 
slept 
Close wrapped in their soft fur overcoats. 


Now the sun shines warm, and under our feet 
They nod and smile, though boughs are bare, 
So daintily hued and faintly sweet— 
What blossoms of Summer are half so fair? 


And the sweet, old sermon is preached again 
Of life from death, to the doubter’s need. 
Of rest after struggie, and grief, and pain, 
The text, ‘‘ The Lord is risen indeed!”’ 
—Julia Taft Bayne, in Hadley Baliads. 








483 
Closet and Altar 


THE RISEN LIFE 


Ty then ye were raised together with 
Christ, seek the things that are above. 


The new life was a risen life, putting 
on already the ways of the city where the 
will of God is the heart-law of the inhab- 
itants. We do not treat our life with suf- 
ficient honor unless we treat it as the be- 
ginning of the risen life with Christ.— 
Bartholomew Evans. 





Roll once more the stone away, 

Angel of our Easter Day. 

Roll away our stone of doubt; 

Let us from its prison out. 

Roll away our stone of fear; 

Let us feel that heaven is near. 

Roll away our stone of grief; 

Breathe into our faith relief. 

Roll away our stone of sin; 

Shed thy light where death hath been. 

Angel, come from Christ today, 

Roll our stony heart away; 

Stand beside its grave and say: 

** One more soul hath risen today.” 
—Clarence Mills Burkholder. 





I have seen the forest bare to the search- 
ing light of the sun, yet no bud swelled 
and no leaf unfolded, for it was winter 
time. Then I have stood and felt the life 
of spring breathe among the trees, and 
there was not one leaf that did not unroll 
and spread itself, rejoicing that its time 
had come to grow. So, Lord, Ihave known 
my winter time, when the shining of Thy 
favor wakened no thought of growth in 
my cold heart. But now the sunlight of 
Thy loving death and the warm breath of 
Thy risen life breathe in my heart, and hope 
springs forth and life is glad with flower- 
ing shoots of joy. Perfect that growth, 
my God, and bring it to the harvest, to 
the glory of the risen Christ.—T. Bedloe. 





Easter should not come and go without 
making us ask ourselves how Immortals 
live, and if we are ourselves taking the 
advantages of our own immortality.—EHd- 
ward E. Hale. 





Long, long we grieved beside the tomb, 
But now let no man darkly dare 
Hug to his side old bitterness 
Within the Easter fair. 
Rise, mighty chorus; smile, sweet skies, 
Death in that tomb defeated lies! 
—Clinton Dangerfield. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, who 
hast brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus Christ, make us, we be- 
seech Thee, partakers of his resurrec- 
tion-joy and sharers of his expanding 
work. Be Thos our helper fomn thee 
death of sin, the sealed tomb of our 
discouragements, the weakness of self- 
scorn in the remembrance of our own 
misdeeds. Life of our spirits’ life! our 

lory and our confidence! enable us to 

ie to sin and to rise again to holy and 
helpful life with Thee. May the light 
of ist’s victory be our illumination 
in the darkness of our trials and temp- 
tations. Blessed be Thou, who hast 
crowned our days with goodness and 
our nights with peace! By Whom 
the leaves put forth and flowers ap- 
pear and harvests crown the laborers’ 
toil. Work through us, that by Thy 
strength we too may bring forth fruit 
and become a blessing in the earth. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Making of the New Testament 


How did the New Testament come into 
existence? How were these twenty-nine 
documents separated from the other 
Christian literature of their time and 
assigned a place of equality with the He- 
brew Sacred Scriptures? What has been 
their influence in shaping the government 
of the Christian Church? On what has 
the past and current theories of the origin 
and growth of the New Testament been 
founded? When and how was its canon 
closed? What is the basis of authority 
in it? 

These and cognate questions are an- 
swered in the eight lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston 
last year by Professor Moore of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. He has carefully 
examined many of the writings of the 
early Church Fathers, and has made use 
of the work of the ablest German scholars 
where his work has not been done at first 
hand. These lectures are the fruit of a 
great amount of study, the results of 
which are here made available for ordi- 
nary students of the Bible. Many of 
these will be surprised to.find that the 
process of making the New Testament 
was long, and included a vast deal of dis- 
cussion, variety of opinion and contro- 
versy, extending over three centuries: 
that none of the books was written with 
conscious intent to furnish authoritative 
directions and regulations for the Church 
for all time, that the Church came slowly 
to invest a certain portion of its literature 
with the character of the Bible, that the 
title ‘‘New Testament’? was not used 
till near the close of the second century, 
that some documents held for generations 
in especial reverence as inspired have 
either been lost or have long since ceased 
to be regarded as sacred; and that the 
New Testament was not made a collec- 
tion of sacred Scriptures by any formal 
action of the Church, but by the process 
of choice exercised through generations 
of its leaders. ‘‘Synods and councils had 
no influence which we can trace in the 
making of the canon. They simply reg- 
istered the canon after it was made.’ 
[p. 118.] 

Christians certainly ought to know the 
history of their sacred books and the 
ground of their authority. Until this 
volume was issued, no book in the Eng- 
lish language, so far as we know, con- 
tained the information necessary in order 
to form a clear judgment of the history 
of the New Testament. This book is, 
indeed, much more than this, It ‘is a 
valuable and interesting series of studies 
in the development of Christian doctrine 
and church government and it has been 
produced at a time when, more than in 
any other period for three centuries, it 
will be studied by many without prejudice 
and will be accorded its proper place in 
our modern Christian literature. Dr. 
Moore has done a large service for the 
Christian Church of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


(The New Testament in the Christian Church, by Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore. pp. 367. Macmillan Co. $1.50 
net.) ‘ 


The attempt to produce ideas by rub- 
bing pen and paper together is much like 





trying to evoke fire from the friction of a 
couple of sticks; it is a thing not entirely 
impossible, but it is always a tedious and 
generally an ineffectual process.—Arlo 
Bates. 


RELIGION 


ew Light on the Life of Jesus, by Charles 

rs “Briges, D. D. pp. 196. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
The latest conclusions of this higher critic on 
the text and composition of the four Gospels. 
The historical material of the Synoptists is all 
derived from the original Mark. The views of 
Dalman and Resch are opposed in regard to 
the Aramaic original of Matthew, and the 
opinion of Weiss that this contained narrative 
as well as sayings is combatted. The author 
traces the earlier and later ‘‘strata’’ of the 
New Testament, by pointing out the different 
conceptions of the new birth and the resurrec- 
tion, different use of terms in alluding to the 
Jews and to miracles. The dogmatic intent 
of the Fourth Gospel renders its chronological 
order unsafe, as does the inappropriate set- 
ting of the discourses that of Mark. On these 
two presuppositions have all modern Har- 
monies and Lives of Christ been based. We 
must find the orderly development of his min- 
istry by the analytic method and this accords 
with the ancient harmonist, Tatian. 

The Living Christ, by Geor, — = H. Ide, D. D. 

pp. 295. Pilgrim Press. $1. 
Strong, bracing sermons these, p-onelal a vi- 
rile intellect, extensive reading and a broad 
and positive personal faith. If they are a fair 
index of the lamented author’s pulpit work in 
Milwaukee, it is easy to account for the length 
and fruitfulness of his pastorate over the 
Grand Avenue Church. Dr. Ide’s thinking 
kept abreast of the age but his hold on funda- 
mentals never relaxed. The titles of the ser- 
mons are striking and felicitous. Itis a good 
volume to keep on the center table within easy 
reach of the young people of the family. 

The Grows Church, by Cleland Boyd Mc- 


Afee. pp. 13 Winona Pub. Co., Chicago. 50 
cents. 


Sensible, practical and well illustrated by 
anecdote and simile, these talks, suggested 
by the New Testament accounts of and refer- 
ences to the church at Ephesus, are worthy of 
a wide circulation among all evangelical Chris- 
tians. 


The Cross of Calvary, by es Penn-Lewis. 
pp. 155, Marshall Bros. London 


Handbook of Christian ‘adieins: Me 4 Henry C. 
Graves. pp. 176. Am. Bapt. Pub. S 
A convenient setting forth of cathadiie (Bap- 
tist) doctrine, which the author understands 
or at least states a great deal more clearly and 
fairly than he does the various views held in 
Ba soar thereto. 
he Religions of India, by Rev. Allan Men- 


aon D.D. pp. #101. The "Temple series of Bible 
Handbooks. J. B. Lippincott Co. 30 cents net. 


A popular, historical presentation of Vedism, 
Bramapism and Buddhism from a study of 
their sacred books, as seen from the Christian 
point of view. 

The Federation of Religions, by Rev. Hiram 


Vrooman. . 188. Nune Licet Press, Phila- 
delphia and London. 75 cents. 


A misleading title to a psychological study, 
following the lines of Professor James’s Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience with some ec- 
ype developments. 

AE, Ura Sons. eso me PP 
A spiritual interpretation of current questions 
in the religious worid, written in the form of 
personal confessions, by a Broad Churchman, 
with a scholar’s reserve on views of human 
destiny, and with a reformer’s enthusiasm on 
institutional problems. 


Some Studies in Religion, by Rev. Louis 
Tucker. pp. 121. Young Gharolinan Co., Mil- 
waukee. 75 cents net. 


A booklet so compact that it may be read in 
an hour, so suggestive that it certainly will 
be meditated upon for many weeks. The 
writer is a master of both modes of thought, 
the theological and the scientific, and he trans- 
lates one into the other. 


f the Tnesraation by Eugene 
i pp. 271. Bub. 


The Reli 
Russell Rodrix, D.D., LL.D. 


House of the M. E. Church South, Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.00 net. 


The leading thought is familiar to all students, 
that the incarnation takes the place in re- 
vealed theology that the creation has in nat- 
ural theology, but the author interests us at 
the very outset by his contention that the cur- 
rent tendency to a religion of humanity needs 
direction rather than suppression. He shows 
us that the replacing, in the world of thought, 
of biology by sociology is due to the fresh 
study of Christ as a teacher and not only as 
a sacrifice. He points out the death blow 
given by his view to dualism of body and 
spirit, and also to the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. It is a constructive spiritual in- 
terpretation. 


Converted Catholic. Vol. XX, Jan. to Pee., 
1903. pp. 380. Jas. A. O’Connor, New York 


Christian, by Rev. Wm. 


The Growing 
Biederwolf. pp. 121. Winona Pub. Co., chi: 


cago. 50 cents. 
HISTORY 


How England Averted a Revolution of Force, 
by B. O. Flower: of ese 288. Albert Brandt, 


A vivid account 7 the, raul economic revolu- 
tion of the Chartist and Anti-Corn Law period 
of English history. Especially valuable are 
its chapters on The Anti-Corn Law League 
and the Literature and Thinkers of the 
Period, which describe the share in the move- 
ment taken by such men as Cobden, Bright, 
Carlyle, and Kingsley. The purpose of the 
book is to teach our age how great social rev- 
olutions may best be accomplished. An ap- 
pendix of forty pages gives typical poems and 
songs of the period. 

f History of the jyaien peonien, te 


A Brie 
Sir Wm. W. Hunter, K. C. S. [ I. &. 
Oxford University Press. 


The twenty-third edition of the text-book of 
Indian history used in English and Indian 
schools and colleges. A model of its kind con- 
taining, with severe compression, orderly ar- 
rangement and wise selection, the essential 
facts. It is brought up to date by W. H. 
Hutton and has a good map and index. 


A History of the United States for Secondary 
Schools, by J. N. ——" pp. 749. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.40 


A comprehensive, dae ‘and concise text-book 
which will be useful to the student of Ameri- 
ean history, whether in school or out. The 
author has well fulfilled his professed aim ‘‘to 
show how continuous a procession is formed 
by the events that have real importance in 
American life, and by what plain process of 
evolutions, from its colonial beginnings, the 
republic of the United States has become 
what it is.’”’ At the beginning is an atlas of 
seventeen maps, and the text is illustrated 
with small maps. The bibliographies follow- 
ing each section are excellent. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The Roosevelt, b Erspeia E, Leu 
841. D. en cE te et tcl 


Mr. Leupp writes as a nth 0 ey ‘friend of the 
President, though without having consulted 
him, and also with the advantage of long ex- 
perience as a newspaper correspondent in 
Washington. He has made a remarkably in- 
teresting story—an appreciation without flat- 
tery—in which we come close to a significant 
and powerful character and a strange life ex- 
perience. The timeliness of the publication is 
unquestionable, but it is also sure of a wide 
reading on its merits. It contains some con- 
tributions to history of great value; some pic- 
tures, mostly good; and a full index. 

Jerem os PF Py. Sinsed Gosse. pp. 234. 

Macm 
Mr. Gosse has the satisfaction of clearing up 
some doubtful points of biography, though 
rather by exclusion of doubtful elements and 
apocryphal stories than by addition to the 
known facts of Taylor’s life. It divides itself 
into three parts: the period of university suc- 
cess and court favor; the time of retreat in 
Wales under the Commonwealth, in which his 
best work of writing was done; and the stormy 
time of his Irish bishopric among militant 
Presbyterians when he was led to deny in ac- 
tion the tolerant doctrines of his own liberty 
of prophesying. The study will take a good 
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place in the English Men of Letters series, to 
which it belongs. 
Life and Teachings of {pbbes prtendi. by 


Myron H. Phelps. pp. 259. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


The value of Mr. Phelps’s book is chiefly re- 
portorial. It contains the results of personal 
observations and interviews with the present 
leader of the larger section of Babists at his 
place of exile at Acre, Syria, and the story of 
his life reported through the Countess Cana- 
varro as she heard it from the lips of his sis- 
ter. Abbas Effendi is the son and successor 
of the renewer of the claim to divine leader- 
ship after the martyrdom of the Bab, and Mr. 
Phelps gives an enthusiastic account of his 
unworldly life and self-devotion. The reader 
will not, however, find a full and broad- 
minded account of one of the most interesting 
modern religious movements—the author is 
too much of a partisan and too much cut off 
by ignorance of Oriental tongues for that. 
» db oy = 

217 De Appleton & Co. $1.00net. 
Oglethorpe as prison releeiat, "sclihidiie and 
nursing father of Georgia; buttress of the 
Southern colonies against Spanish attack, 
philanthropist, Christian, statesman, soldier, 
friend of the Wesleys, Whitefield, Goldsmith 
and Johnson, is one of the most interesting 
characters of the eighteenth century. The 
biographer has made a popular and interesting 
story of a noble life. 

Gomre e Fox, An ee 4 edited b 


Rufus M. Jones, Litt. D. vols. Ferris 
Leach, Philadelphia. $4.00 aa postpaid. 


Now that the mystical rather than the rational 
type of religion is coming to its own again, it 
is peculiarly timely that Professor Jones of 
Haverford College, editor of The American 
Friend and a scholarly and progressive 
Quaker, should bring forth this abridged 
but finely edited edition of an autobiography 
which ranks with Wesley’s Journal and New- 
man’s Apologia as a great human document 
and a landmark in the history of English 
national religious development. There is a 
Student’s Edition, without illustrations, cost- 
ing $1.50. 

Head Lights, by Rey. A. M. Bullock, Ph. D. 

= 95. Publish by the author, at Watertown, 


A satisfactory brief biography of Washington, 
gathering into small compass a variety of 
facts and presenting an enthusiastic but well- 
rounded estimate of his life and character. 
A number of illustrations and a colleetion of 
interesting quotations add value to the work. 


Pp. 


FICTION 

A Little Traitor to the Pouth. by Cyrus Town- 

send Brady. pp. 257. Macmillan Co. 
Charleston besieged by the Union fleet is the 
scene of Mr. Brady’s fluent and interesting 
tale. It is really a comedy of a light and joy- 
ful sort, with one tragic interlude—the hero of 
which is of such a sort that his death is made 
rather appropriate and enviable than a check 
to the geniality of the story. The heroine is 
pictured in delightful illustrations by A. D. 
Rahn. 

Joan of the Alley, y Fretertek Orie Bartlett. 

pp. 290. Houghton, Mifflin & 50. 
The heroine has her acne tata ‘eitiemii by 
reading about Joan of Arc and tries to lead 
a new crusade of laborers ‘‘on strike.” The 
inevitable tragedy and disillusion follow. In 
the end she turns from her stormy public 
career to marry her “scab” lover. The 
writer has a graphic pen and the scenes of 
sordid daily life stand out in photographic 
clearness. 

Denis Dent, by mae. Ww. Hornung. pp. 324, 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Melodrama of the old- fashioned order, with 
Australian gold-diggers and Crimean soldiers, 
an impeccable heroine and noble hero, and a 
mild and a heavy villain, all set forth in clear, 
vigorous and pleasing English. 

The Golden Chain, by Gwendolen Overton. 

pp. 100. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
Despite a certain incoherence of description 
and slightness of plot, this little story of Ari- 
zona leaves an impression so pleasant that the 
reader does not feel critical. 

The Stone of Destiny, by ta eng Mackay. 

pp. 112. Harper & Bros. $1. 
Would-be fine fancies Speen into a story of 
the impressionist type. 


The Master Feeling, by N Po 


pp. 212. 
Richard Badger, Boston. 


+ patra. 
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Superlatively emotional with a sort of pinch- 
beck feeling, relieved here and there by a 
ee sito or penetrating remark or scene. 

and Other Mili 


Tolstoy. a ees by og 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


A new version of the first work of the Rus- 
sian writer to receive international recog- 
nition. The translators have preserved the 
color, atmosphere and pitiless realism of the 
original. Some pages have such uncommon 
power that they mark the limits of Tolstoy’s 
genius. 

When It was Dark, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A conspiracy in which Jews and archeologists 
figure to rob the world of its faith in the res- 
urrection and incidentally a critical handling 
of current journalism, ecclesiasticism and lib- 
eralism. A novel written from insight as 
well as observation, from the heart as well as 
the head. The author finds the unity of mod- 
ern, social and political life in the religious 
undercurrent. The characters are but guises 
of actual well-known statesmen, authors and 
scholars. 

A Lassie of the Isles, by Adele aA Thompson. 

pp. 269. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
The story of Flora Macdonald, ‘ais saved 
Prince Charlie Stuart in 1746, interestingly 
told, although with some emotional rhetoric 
and doubtful English. 


nd ayimet i Maude. 


my Ar 4 — pp. 391. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Self-Cure of somnption, by fe H. 
Stanley Davis, M. D E. B. 


Treat Co., New York. 75 conte. 
A clear and helpful statement of the causes of 
consumption, its treatment and prevention, 
with directions as to proper diet, exercise, ete. 
It is positively asserted that, in its early 
stages, consumption can be cured by open-air 
life and nourishing food, but ‘‘no cure can be 
expected from any kind of medicine,”’ and the 
much-advertised consumption cures are de- 
nounced in the strongest terms. The treat- 
ment employed by specialists and in sanatoria 
is fully described and a table is given showing 
the nutritive value of the various animal and 
vegetable foods. It would be well if a copy of 
the book could be in every home. 

Thoughts from Browning, selected and edited 


by Ann Bachelor. pp. 279. Jas. H. Earle & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents. 


A year-book of brief extracts from Browning, 
which make a pleasant show and give prom- 
ise of many suggestive thoughts. Curiously 
enough the months are introduced by poems 
from authors of smaller caliber, which seems 
to us to be putting them to a rather unkind 
test. It is prettily bound in blue and gold. 
The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. pp. 264. D. Appleton & Co. 
A continuation of a poem, famous in its own 
day, with colored illustrations by Thomas 
Rowlandson. A revival to suit the present 
taste for sporting pictures, from the edition 
of 1820. 
Society and Solitude, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. pp. 451. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 


The Conduct of Life, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. pp. 434. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 


Two new issues in the handsome centenary 

edition of twelve volumes. Conduct of Life 

contains an interesting portrait of Emerson. 
Concerning Human Carnivorism, by Rev. J.T. 


Ferrier. pp. 116. Order of the "Golden Age, 
Paignton, Eng. 25 cents net. 


An argument against flesh-eating, by an Eng- 
lish Congregational minister. Mr. Ferrier be- 
lieves that we should be richer, happier and 
better in health if we restricted ourselves toa 
vegetable diet. Weare willing that he should 
follow his judgment. 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It, omna by W. J. 

Rolfe, Litt. D. pp. 283. Am. Book Co. 
A revision of Mr. Rolfe’s well-known edition 
published in 1877, making an edition of the 
play complete in itself, with full annotation 
and illustrative material and a few good pic- 
tures. 

The Canon of Reason 


from the Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus. bp. 
Paper. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
net. 


and Virtue, translated 
138. 
5 cents 


One of the classic books of the Chinese reli- 
gion, containing wise sentences in regard to 
the conduct of life. 


The of Roland, translated into English 
prose ea sabel Butler. pp. 156. Paper. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 3. Easter Sunday. The Risen Lord.— 

Mark 16: 1-20, 

The burial had been with haste, the love of 
these three friends asked the privilege of mak- 
ing it complete according to the usage of their 
time. But another Mary had already anointed 
him for his burial [Mark 14: 3-9]. Their re- 
ward was to become the heralds of his risen 
life. They seem to have consulted no one and 
asked no help—even for the rolling away of 
the stone. ‘‘Go, tell Peter”—here was love 
and care! Let not the sinner think that his 
dark deeds put out Christ’s love. We live in 
the light of the risen Christ, let us walk as 
children of the light. 


April4. The Entrance of the King.—Psalm 

24, 

The earth belongs to God and those who do 
his will inherit it. Compare Christ’s words 
about the meek. Note that this is a social 
ideal. It would be hard to find a better pic- 
ture of what one would like to be in human 
relations. This pageant of the triumph of God 
lends itself well to our thought of Christ’s res- 
urrection and his final victory. 


April 5. The Words of Moses. Deut. 1: 1-8. 

The thought of Jesus is steeped in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. Deuteronomy 
he must have known nearly by heart. He 
uses it in his answers to the wilderness temp- 
tations and more frequently quotes or refers 
to it than to any other Old Testament book. 
It was probably the book Josiah found [2 Kings 
22: 8 ff.], the book of the discourses of Moses. 
“Ye have dwelt long enough in this moun- 
tain.” Note that after great spiritual privilege 
comes new experience and trial. Compare 
the experience of the three disciples after the 
transfiguration. 


April 6. The Elders of the People.—Deut. 1: 

9-18, 

The ideal of rule is service, Moses was worn 
out with the burden of judging and deciding. 
This choice of rulers does not point to an un- 
organized people, it was recognition and regu- 
lation of existing order. Compare Ex. 4: 29. 
Equal justice is a godlike quality—there is no 
respect of persons with God. Contrast the 
open sale of justice in the evil times of Israel 
and in some nations of the world today. 


April7. The Spies.—Deut. 1: 19-25. 

The wonders of Sinai were not encourage- 
ment enough for the slave-bred multitude. 
They were cowards because they could not 
realize that God’s presence was their security. 
The courageous report of the two spies is all 
that is reported here—the discouraging report 
is reflected back in the words of the people. 
Little good it did them to have come through 
the “‘ great and terrible wilderness,’ when 
they were not ready to take the next step with 
God. 


April 8. 
26-40. 
How this suggests the far-reaching effect of 

our own refusals! The punishment of sin is 

disability for service. We speak of tempta- 
tions which are always besetting us—but how 
about our besetting opportunities? The judg- 

ment test is on this side, and every sin is a 

refusal of holiness. Note here, as often, with 

what poor, unready material God worked. 

They had the witness of the cloud and fire, 

and yet would not believe. Would our faith 

be stronger for a daily sign from God? 


April 9. Israel Defeated.—Deut.1: 41-46. 
They would not fight with God; he allowed 
them to see what it meant to fight without 
him. Repentance does not always recover 
opportunity. They might have been masters 
of the promised land, they were reduced to live 
out their lives in the desert. Yet, if we have 
failed, at least the desert also has its opportu- 
nities, and we must make the most of them. 


The Refusai of the People.—Deut. 1: 
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How They Do Things in Maine 


When “church news” is the narration of fresh 
facts, the marriage of Rev. Mr. Lonely or the sail- 
ing to Jerusalem of Deacon Thrifty, it interests 
those who know these persons; but when it pub- 
lishes new methods, adaptable and imitable else- 
where, its appeal should be as wide as our churches 
are numerous. From this corner of Maine, there- 
fore, are sent this month a few samples of the way 
in which our churches are meeting their problems 
and doing their work. For every plan described 
some minister or layman is ready to stand forth as 
champion and testify to its success. 

In church work worthy supporters of the parish 
are likely to be overlooked because they are not 
church members, and hence not enrolled on the 
church books. To avoid this omission one church 
prints a Parish Register, a large sheet containing 
the name and address of every adult friend of the 
chureh, whether member or not, arranged like a 
polling list. On copies of this the several commit- 
tees indicate all work or contribution made by 
members of the parish, and by comparing records 
the pastor can discover at the end of a few months 
if any self-considered member of the parish has 
been neglected in assigning church responsibility. 

Special efforts are directed toward enlisting the 
interest of business men. At High Street Church, 
Auburn, a Discussion Club meets with the pastor 
each Sunday noon, when practical questions of 
Christian politics and sociology are treated. In 
another church, Men’s Club lectures, followed by a 
course of Lenten lectures, all dealing with concrete 
ethical questions of the day, have drawn out large 
Sunday evening audiences. In the same hunger 
for instruction the committee planning the Cum- 

berland North Conference is arranging for a paid 
lecturer from Boston, who will treat of his socio- 
logical specialty before the ministers, that they 
may better lay that special field of truth before 
their congregations. Central Church, Bath—which, 
by the way, under the leadership of its new pastor, 
Rey. G. C. De Mott, is doing conspicuously suc- 
cessful work—has brought to the women of its 
parish a course of Studies in the Christian Artists, 
the speaker being Miss Maud Mason of Brunswick, 
whose trained critieal sense and exquisite stereop- 
ticon views illumined the art of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. 

Brunswick spends considerable money on its 
weekly church calendar, utilizing its fourth page 
as a miniature church paper providing appropriate 
reading for attendants and for its absent members, 
to whom calendars are sent by mail. This church 
has also a literature rack in its vestibule, from 
which copies of the Moderator’s Address to the 
Churches, pamphlets of information on the church 
benevolence and other kinds of printed matter are 
distributed weekly. In liturgics State Street Church 
of Portland is an educative force in the fellowship 
of churches, its use of the General Confession by 
the evening congregation being successful though 
unusual, as is also the impressive chanting by the 
quartet of the offertory prayer. Another church 
attempts to interest even its youngest church mem- 
bers by claiming their assistance at the communion 
service, leaving to them the task of collecting the 
individual communion cups after the sacrament 
has been administered. 

A batch of Sunday school methods will follow in 
a later letter. H. A. J. 


From Portland 


Most of our churches show growth in membership 
and activities. Woodfords, during the fifteen-year 
pastorate of Rey. E. P. Wilson, received 330 mem- 
bers into the church and raised $80,000 for home 
expenses and benevolences. The present member- 
ship is 335. This prosperous, active church has had 
steady growth under Mr. Wilson’s leadership. 

State Street had an addition to its membership at 
the last communion service of fifteen, mainly young 
people, and Rev. J. V. Clancy has two classes of 
young people in preparation for uniting with the 
church in May. 

Dr. Smith Baker’s energy and popularity are un- 
abated, and the edifice being inadequate for the 
congregations a committee is active with plans for 
its enlargement. Second Parish also is cheered by 
larger congregations. 

The Congregational Club at the March meeting 
gave the floor to the laymen in the discussion of 


What Can We Do for Congregationalism in Port- 
land? At the next meeting not only will ladies be 
present but they will provide the papers of the 
evening. 

The dailies give much space to the Chandler will 
case, noting especially the absence from the court- 
room of the local ministers. Decision is to be ren- 
dered April 14. A. F. E. 


From Farthest North 


Aroostook County thaws out later than the rest 
of the state, but spring is all the more welcome 
when it does come. At this writing winter is still 
here, with good roads for hauling lumber, and little 
sign of a general thaw. The season has been very 
good for the lumbermen; no bad storms or deep 
drifts, but just enough snow to make operating 
easy. For the rest of us it has been a hard winter 
because of the long continued severe cold, the ther- 
mometer registering in some places as low as 50° 
below. 

The work of the kingdom goes on with small re- 
gard to weather. There was quite a warm time in 
Houlton, when the evangelical churches united in 
special services under Evangelists Hatch and 
Taylor. Our church, under Rev. ,D. E. Putnam, 
comes in for a good share of the rich fruitage. 
Pastor Fogelin, New Sweden, reports himself as a 
little tired, having preached nearly every night 
since Christmas; but his many activities go on just 
the same. Island Falls (Rev. F. 8. Dolliff), held 
Forward Movement meetings under Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Neil of Millinocket and Dr. Smith Baker of Port- 
land, with good results. 

Fort Fairfield has made steady gain during the 
pastorate of Rev. D. L. Wilson, and is now one of 
the strongest churches in the county. This church 
is to be congratulated on its strong laymen, and a 
pastor who can use a club to good advantage in 
solving the “boy problem.” It might be worth 
while to have him tell the story some day. This 
club idea was extended last winter to Presque Isle 
and Houlton. 

Rev. C. H. McElhiney has the hardest field, at 
Ashland, which, though a nice and prosperous 
town in many ways, can hardly be said to look 
upon religion with any high degree of favor. Fi- 
nances have been placed in the hands of good busi- 
ness men, leaving the ladies opportunity to do more 
than ever in their special department. This cam- 
paign of persistent effort in ordinary lines is, per- 
haps, the only way to make this a strong church, 
and already gives assurance of success. Ashland 
must have a parsonage this summer. 

Sherman Mills has had a good winter, Brother 
Fred. Parker also keeping an eye and hand upon 
Monarda, Braggville and Stacyville, where good 
work was done last summer by students. A pastor 
for these districts, and a meeting house for the last 
named are among projects for the spring opening. 
Patten welcomes a new pastor from the Presby- 
terian fold, Rev. M. F. Lee. 

The work of the district missionary along the 
Ashland Branch has developed so that it now needs 
an extra man to take care of it. Missionary Hague 
has spent ten weeks of the winter on the field. 
New work has been opened up at Eagle Lake, where 
a Sunday school has been organized. This place 
is likely to grow rapidly, for there are projects in 
the air, some of which are sure to settle on earth. 
A small chapel should be built here this spring. A 
new meeting house is planned for Oxbow, for which 
visiting sportsmen have promised generous help. 

At Portage events have justified the expenditure 
of man and money. The population has doubled in 
two years, and new families are to move in. Sevy- 
eral Christians have begun to help in our work. 
The church is to be finished this spring, and al- 
ready the vestry is crowded Sunday evenings. The 
Sunday school has doubled in three months. A 
parsonage is an absolute necessity here, for the 
missionary must make his home here from now on; 
but this county is already asking as much money 
as it dares to. The success of this church during 
the past winter is largely due to the generous help 
of an erstwhile Methodist minister, now a Congre- 
gational layman, and the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, a recent importation. J. P. 


Church Attendance at Bowdoin 


Compulsory church attendance is a thing of the 
past, but of their free volition each Sunday morn. 





ing more than a quarter of the students in town 
attend the Congregational church and a corre- 
sponding number can be found in other places of 
worship. Moreover, the Sunday afternoon college 
chapel supported by the entire student body is a 
service seldom equaled for impressiveness. In the 
eight-minute addresses which are their leading 
feature President Hyde does some of his most elo- 
quent prophetic work, as he adds to a deeply Chris] 
tian interpretation of all life a constructively libera- 
interpretation of the Christian life. To these ad- 
dresses, as in fact to all his work for Bowdoin, 
President Hyde brings a rare insight into the 
“mind of a young man,” and the response of the 
young men is significant in its loyal enthusiasm. 
Casco. 


A Penobscot County Letter 


In First Parish, Bangor, the people’s services 
conducted by the Men’s Club every Sunday evening 
this winter—for the sixth year—have been largely 
attended; the Boys’ Club is interested in the dis- 
cussion of youthful problems; the subjects of the 
Wednesday evening meetings refer to Lent; and 
the pastor holds Lenten talks at the parsonage 
Tuesday afternoons; but the special effort of the 
season is to deepen spiritual thought rather than 
multiply meetings. 

Rev. Henry L. Griffin preached his farewell ser- 
mon in Hammond Street Church just before his 
recent departure for Europe. President Beach of 
Bangor Seminary will preach for three months, his 
place being taken during his absences by Prof. H. 
W. Hulbert of the seminary. 

At Central Church a Men’s Club of about forty 
has been formed to promote closer acquaintance 
and fellowship. At the initial meeting there was a 
good supper, good music and a good address on 
Japan by Dr. J. 8. Sewall. 

Fourth Church had its first birthday early this 
year, and it is to be hoped that its present condition 
is a forecast of its future. The preaching services, 
Sabbath school, prayer meetings and sewing school 
prove by large attendance the need they meet. 

The attendance at the North Bangor services has 
warranted their continuation, despite bad roads 
and consequent difficulty in reaching the church. 
Mr. C. E. Beals of Bangor Seminary is stated supply. 

The church at Veazie is small—and energetic. Of 
its 35 members 10 are on the absent list, but listen 
to what 25 have accomplished with their pastor’s 
help during the past year: The church building has 
been insured ; the church incorporated ; the title to 
the property cleared and vested in the incorporated 
church; about $65 worth of books added to the 
library; and $128 given in benevolences. Two por- 
traits have been presented to the church and hung 
in the audience room, one of Deacon Nahum Warren, 
long an officer of the church, the other that of Dr. 
Smith Baker of Portland, Veazie’s first pastor. 

At Orono, if material considerations may be ad- 
mitted, the repairs on the vestry, the new kitchen 
and the piano purchased by the Y. P. S. C. E. count 
as gains. 

Lincoln has had for more than a year as stated 
supply Mr. G. R. Anthony, Bangor Seminary, 1903. 
The church is out of debt and the building in good 
repair, and when that can be said of a small and 
struggling church, it is obvious that the members 
are imbued with practical religion. The services are 
well attended, especially in the evening when all 
the young men get out. 

Special meetings at Hampden, resulted in re- 
newed and increased interest in the church and its 
work. New members have been added, and there 
is large attendance at all the church services—yes, 
even the Wednesday evening meetings. There are 
Senior and Junior Endeavor Societies, and a study 
class meets weekly at the parsonage to follow the 
course of foreign missions. M. A. By 





Even such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joy, and all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days: 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God will raise me up, I trust. 

—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALDRICH, L. J., Pres. Union Christian Coll., Merom, 
Ind., to principalship of new Phillips Acad., New 
Rockford, N. D. 

ALTVATER, WINIFRED, Lyle, Minn., to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

BALL, ALBERT H., Passaic, N. J.,toremain. Ac- 
cepts, withdrawing resignation. 

BARTLETT, ERNEST M., Kingston, Mass., accepts 
call to Lead, 8. D. 

BURGESS, EDMUND J., Honor, Mich., accepts call 
to Hennessey, Okl., to begin in April. 

CASTOR, GEO. D., Yale Sem., called to Stonington, 
Ct., as originally stated in our issue of March 12. 
Declines. 

Downs, CHAS. A., to remain at Ellsworth, Minn. 

DYKE, THOs., Oberlin Sem., to Naponee, Neb., 
bese he has been supplying. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

ERICKSON, C. TELFORD, Yale Sem., to Wethers- 
field Ch., Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

‘GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Newaygo, Mich., accepts 
call to remain until July, 1905, declining call to 
Plymouth and Bethany Chs., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HADLOCK, EDWIN H., Olivet Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to field secretaryship of Cal. C. E. Union 
for two months. Begins work May 1. 

‘HaRBUTT, Rop’T G., formerly of Free Ch., Deering, 
Me., accepts call to Castine. 

HUNTING, HAROLD B., Yale Sem., to assistant 
pastorate, Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

KAMBOUR, GABRIEL B., Templeton, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Colebrook, N. H. 

ob FREDERIC I., Dracut, Mass., to Wilton, 

Mayos, LypIa Brock, Clay Center, Kan., to 
Stafford. Accepts, and is at work. 

MONTGOMERY, GEO. R., lecturer on philosophy at 
Yale and pastor of Olivet Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., to 
be professor of philosophy in Carleton Coll. Ac- 
cepts. 

OMANS, CHESTER C., Wheatland, Mich., to remain 
another year. 

‘OWEN, RICHARD, to Spring Valley, N. Y. 

RILey, Cuas. A., Barker Mem. Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Lyons, Io. Accepts. 

ROsE, GEo. W., Denver, Col., to Vernal, Utah. Ac- 
cepts. 

RUSSELL, FRANK, New York, N. Y., to Park Ave. 
Ch., Meadville, Pa. Accepts. 

SCHROEDER, GEO. W., accepts call to permanent 
pastorate at New Castle, Neb. 

STEVENS, J. MERLE, Pacific Ch., Chicago, declines 
call to Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Ill. 

TRAUT, GEO. A., Excelsior, Minn., to Moorhead. 

UNGER, SAm’L L., Kiowa, Kan., to Dover and 
Wakarusa Valley. 

WALKER, JOHN M., Senior in Boston Univ., to 
Beachmont Ch., Revere, Mass. Accepts, and has 
begun work. 

—— JOHN, Hanover, Mass., to Union Ch., Med- 

ord. 

WYATT, FRANCIS O., Plano, IIl., accepts call to 
Pullman, Wn. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GETCHELL, E. P., o. Alexandria, O., March 21. 
Sermon, B. R. Long; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Couch and E. J. Converse. 

HEATHE, A. J., 0. at Lamar, Mo., March 17. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. W. Choate, A. K. Wray, J. P. 
O’Brien and P. Brown. 


Resignations 

BABCOCK, J. M., Vernal, Utah. 

BARNETT, J. H., Garafraxa and Belwood, Can., to 
take effect the last day of April. 

BARTLETT, ERNEST M., Kingston, Mass. 

BERCKMANN, Ws. O., Orient, N. Y., because of ill 
health; to take effect May 1. 

BLYTH, R. B., Victoria, B. C., to rest for a time in 
California. 

FISHER, Jos. A., Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

MONTGOMERY, GEO. R., Olivet Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

PLANT, GEO. E., Plymouth Ch., Peshtigo, Wis., 
after a four years’ pastorate. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN M., Mound City, Ill., aftera 
pastorate of four years. 

TRAUT, GEO. A., Excelsior, Minn. 


Dismissions 
BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Feb. 25. 
CLARK, FRANK G., Plymouth, N. H., March 23. 
KAMBOUR, GABRIEL B., Templéton, Mass., March 


23. 
Stated Supplies 
BEALS, CHAs. E., Bangor Sem., at North Bangor. 
BLaIR, JOHN J., Springfield, Mass., at Walling- 
ford, Ct., until the return of pastor, Rev. J. Owen 
Jones, whose health is so fully restored that he 
is expected early in May. 
COLCORD, Prof. DANIEL H., Claremont, Cal., at 
Wareham, Mass. 
GusTIN, BYRON F., E. Pepperell, Mass., at West 
Groton, in connection with other business. 
Hircucock, SAm’L, Chicago Sem., to return to 
Litchfield and Marion, N. D., for vacation work. 
MacCotu, Joun A., formerly of New Bedford, 
Mass., at Union Ch., Providence, R. I. 
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Ray, BENJ. F., Florence, Mass., at Deerfield for 


three months. 
Personals 


ANDERSON, Dr. JosEPH, though not called to the 
pastorate of First Ch., Waterbury, Ct., until 1866, 
began to preach there in February, 1865, his serv- 
ice thus antedating that of Mr. Marvin of Wood- 
bridge, which began the following May, and of 
Dr. Twichell of Hartford, which began the next 
December. 

BARKER, FRANKLIN, Amesbury, Mass., $100 in- 
crease in salary. 

Brown, EpwIn C., Veazie, Me., slipped on the ice 
in front of an electric car, March 16. One foot 
was badly crushed, so that amputation of the toes 
was necessary. 

Fox, FRANK, First Ch., Kansas City, Kan., has re- 
cently delivered before the Kansas City Univer- 
sity a series of lectures on the Bible. Faculty 
and students united in a unanimous expression 
of appreciation and gratitude. 

GOFFIN, JOHN W., Berlin, Vt., in an unsuccessful 
effort to save his horse during the recent fire 
which destroyed parsonage and barn, was badly 
burned about the head. The parsonage was in- 
sured for $400 and will be rebuilt at once. Nearly 
$1,200 more have been promised, ‘besides the 
lumber and labor of some skilled workmen. But 
there was no insurance on the personal property, 
which, but for the prompt action of neighbors, 
would have been a total loss. Of the paster’s li- 
brary of 600 volumes, none were saved. 

GRIFFITH, W. E., Monticello, Minn., on his de- 
parture from Aitkin, Minn., was presented with a 
fur-lined overcoat as a testimonial of respect and 
esteem. 

Hutcurns, W. T., recently of Springfield, Mass., 
has just been committed to the Northampton In- 
sane Asylum. 

KAMBOUR, GABRIEL B., and wife, on their removal 
from Templeten, Mass., to their new field at Cole- 
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brook, N. H., were tendered a reception and pre- 
sented with a purse of money. 

Parsons, JAs., Harlan, Io., was tendered a fare- 
well reception at the Congregational church 
March 16. The entire congregation from the 
Christian church was present as a mark of re- 
spect to Mr. Parsons. 

PEDLEY, HuGHu, Montreal, Que., preached the con- 
vocation sermon at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
March 13. 

STANTON, JAY B., and wife, at a farewell service 
in Cromwell, Io., were given a set of china con- 
taining 108 pieces. 


} American Board Personals 
Massey, Dr. and Mrs., Chisamba, Africa, have 
been advised by Dr. Wellman to return home, 
They are expected to arrive in Canada late in 


April. 
American Board Items 


HARPOOT, EASTERN TURKEY.—Seven hundred 
and five orphans are under the care of the mis- 
sionaries here. A building suitable to their needs 
was built and paid for last year. The industrial 
department includes rug and gingham weaving, 
thread lace work, tailoring, shoemaking, carpen- 
try and cabinet making. Six hundred and thir- 
teen pairs of shoes were turned out by 12 boys, 
and the profits were more than enough to support 
them all. 

Kyoto, JAPAN.—Twelve members on confession 
of faith were recently received into one of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches of this city 
by Dr. Learned. 


Miscellaneous 


AMHERST, Mass., First, Rev. W. E. Strong, has 
arranged for incorporating the church. 


Continued on page 4838. 
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ROYAL 


Baking 


Makes the food more 


Powder 


wholesome, and more 


nutritious to both brain and muscle. 





I have given the Training Table 
to the Cornell University for five 
years very satisfactorily, and am 
certain that much of the success 
has depended upon the quality of 


articles used. 


In baking powder, 


I use the Royal, for it is undoubt- 


edly the best. 


I have occasionally 


given others a trial, and have dem- 
onstrated to my satisfaction that 
there is but one always reliable, 


always making 


perfect, delicious 


and wholesome food, — The Old 


Reliable “ Royal.” 


(Mrs.) Amelia Morey Atkins. 





Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 487.] 


Debts Raised 


MONTREAL, CAN., Emmanuel, Rev. Hugh Pedley, 
pays mortgage of $11,000. 


Spiritual Activity 

McGREGoR, Io., Rey. G. A. Francis. Of thirty- 
eight recent additions, thirty-three came on con- 
fession. This accession is partly due to special 
services held in the town, led by Dr. Bulgin, and 
Professor Gates, his singer. In the last two 
years about sixty have united. 

SAYVILLE, New York, Rev. A. F. Newell. A 
quiet work has been going on in the past two 
months. The pastor has presented fundamentals 
of the faith leading up to such practical themes as 
What Shall I Do to Become a Christian? How to 
Know When I Am a Ohristian, The Desirability 
of Church Membership. Personal work has been 
added, and at the March communion fourteen 
young people, averaging about sixteen, were re- 
ceived to membership. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


BURLINGTON, Io., Drs. Wm. Salter and R. L. 
Marsh. Book committee of Endeavor Society is 
raising money for missionary library to aid the 
young people in the study of missions. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Pilgrim, Rev. W. H. Spence, 
has returned to the custom of having a chorus 
choir, and has engaged as chorister Mr. Albert P. 
Briggs, formerly musical director in the Rindge 
Manual Training School. 

Fonp pv LAC, Wis., Rey. J. H. Chandler. To re- 
vive the fashion of bringing baby to church, a 
Cradle Roll committee cares for the little ones 
in the church parlors while their elders worship 
in the room above. A self-denial offering for 
home missions was taken March 13. 

HOUSATONIC, MAss.—The second issue of Rev. R. 


De W. Mallary’s handsome church paper, the- 


Parish Visitor, is largely devoted to Village Inm- 
provement, contains a valuable symposium on 
How to Make Our Village Beautiful, and if it 
doesn’t go far to make Housatonic vie with Stock- 
bridge and “‘ Spotless Town,” the people are not 
living up to the light provided them. The num- 
ber also contains A Suggested Order of Service for 
the Congregational Churches of Berkshire Con- 
ference and the pastor’s sermon on The Country 
Church and Its Environment. 

NEW LONDON, CT., Second.—Dea. Wm. H. Chap- 
man is distributing among the young people of 
the church 50 copies of Rev. H. A. Bridgman’s 
Steps Christward as a help in the Christian life 
and toward church membership. 

RIDGWAY, PA., First.—For several months Rev. P. 
W. Sinks has been devoting one Sunday morning 
service monthly to themes especially adapted to 
the young, the purpose being to win larger num- 
bers of the children by means of a monthly Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. There has been a constant in- 
crease in attendance of children and no decline in 
that of adults. Last Sunday the audience was 
the largest in the morning during this pastorate, 
without any special effort to enlarge it other 
than the service itself. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 4, 
10.30 A.M. Recital, without comment, from the 
Scriptures, by Richard Wood Cone, specialist in voice 
training. 


CONFERENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
ASTORS, Andover Seminary, April 5-15. 


SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Winter Hill Church, 
Somerville, Mass., April 13. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 26-28. 


INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. 
N. Y., May 11-15. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15-22. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY, Amherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 


DO YOUR 
SHOPPING 


wo, be 
GILCHRIST CO.’sS 
DAYLIGHT STORE, 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING 
DEPARTMENT STORE, 


ecw. St., through to Winter St. 


CONVENTION, Buffalo, 
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and practical, and her manner was sympathetic and 
friendly. 


Asa her in the Sunday school she was exception- 
ally valuable from her knowledge and love of the Hol 
Scriptures and her bright, keen mind, which enable 
her to impart instruction successfully. 

She was also connected with several of the benevolent 
and philanthropic organizations of the city. She pos- 
sessed a generous and kindly nature, and many poor 
found in her ahelpful friend whom they will long mourn, 
as te the spirit of the Master she “ went about doing 


In her home she was affectionate and sunny, and de- 
voted to her sister, Mrs. W. B. Allen, and to her niece, 
Miss Grace B. Allen, who are the only members of her 
family that survive her. 

The remembrance of her prayers. in their home devo- 
tions, her deep love for truth and her desire to be ever 
found in the Master’s service, will hereafter be an in- 
spiration to them to follow her example till the glad 
meeting in the Father’s house beyond. 








Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 
Louisiana, Thibodeaux, April 7 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, April 19-20 
Florida, ytona, April 26 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., April 27 
Oklahoma, Enid, ES iy 28—May 1 
Illinois, incet y 16-19 
Bichiges, ‘ Flint, y 17 

‘ennsyivania. ittsburg, 

‘ i (First Church) May 17-19 
Massachusetts, Fitchburg, May 17-19 
New York, Syracuse, May 17-19 
Ohio, Ashtabula, May 17-19 
South Dakota, Watertown, May 17-19 
lowa Manchester, May 17-20 
New Hampshire, Berlin, May 24-26 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 31—June 1 
Connecticut, Hartford, June 14 

nsas, Lawrence, June 15-20 
Deaths 
The ci 


e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional de thyenes ~ Steg sold winks no tee The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


GRIGGS—In loving emery of Joseph Franklin Griggs. 
Born in Sutton, Mass., April 24 1822, graduated at 
Yale College 1846, and for thirty rofessor 
of Greek and Latin literature in’‘The Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Died at his home in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., April 1, 1897. 

SPENCER—In Hadjin, Central Turkey, Feb. 11, Char- 
lotte D. Spencer, aged 52 yrs.,10 mos. A daughter of 
one of the American Board’s missionaries to the 
Cewer. Indians, she was educated in Michigan. In 
1875 she went to Turkey under the Board’s yas 
ment, where she has remained ever since, with the 
exception of the five years from 1884 to 1899, when 
ill health compelled her retirement from the field. 


WADHAMS-—In Rochester, N. Y., of consumption, 
March 17, Rev. Jonathan Wadhams, aged 57 yrs., 
3mos. A graduate of Williams College and Andover 
Seminary, he had held pastorates at Oswego, IIl., Belle- 
plaine and Charles City, Io., Ashfield, Mass., and Tal- 
cottville, Ct. For the past thirteen years he has re- 


sided in Brockport, N. Y 





MES 8S. G. CONE 


Lucy Harrison Cone, widow of the late Samuel Gates 
Cone of Manchester, Vt., died at Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 24, 
less than four months after the death of her husband. 
Early in February she accompanied her son on a three 
months’ trip to Arizona and California. A week before 
her death she was taken ill, but seemed to be gaining 
until the day before the end came, when she grew rap- 
idly worse, her death occurring from a complication of 
diseases. The funeral was in the Congregational church 
9 Manchester, Vt., March 4, Rev. John Barstow offici- 
ating. 

Mis. Cone was born in North Adams, Mass., July 19, 
1834, the daughter of Clement and Sarah Bradford Har- 
rison. She was married to Samuel G. Cone of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 8, 1856. The first years of their 
married life were spent in Albany, N. Y. Since that 
time they have resided in Manchester, Vt. She shared 
her husband’s interest in all religious work, and her 
life has been one of constant ministry to others. Though 
frail in health she was a tower of strength to her family 
and friends. Even comparative strangers came to her 
for counsel and help and found in her loving sympathy, 
inspiration and strength. 

To those who knew her during the last year she 
seemed day by day to grow more Uhristlike. Her lov- 
ing thought for others, her gentleness of spirit, her calm 
faith filled all with awe and reverence. 

She leaves a son, Clement H. Cone, cashier of the 
National Bank, Bennington, Vt., and two daughters, 
Mary G. Cone, instructorin the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, Hartford, Ct., and Mrs. B. Sherman 
Fowler of New York city, and one grandson, William 
Hawks Cone. 


MISS SARAH R. BROOKS 

This well-known resident of Chelsea entered into rest 
on Saturday, March 12, after a short illness. 

Miss Brooks was born in Plymouth, Mass. Her father, 
Mr. William P. B. Brooks, for many years a prominent 
business man of Boston, removed to Charlestown in her 
childhood and thence to Chelsea, where the remainder 
of her life was passed. 

In early womanhood she joined the Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, and on making her home in Chelsea she at 
once united with the First Congregational Church, 
where she was ever interested in all its activities and an 
earnest and faithful worker. Her piety was cheerful 











Loss of Appetite 


Is loss of vitality, vigor or tone, 
and is often a precursor of pros- 
trating sickness. 

This is why it is serious, and 
most serious to people that must 
keep up and doing or get be- 
hindhand. 

The best thing you can do 
for loss of appetite, is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills — 
they will make you ready to eat, 
give a relish to your food, and 
assist in its digestion. 

This statement is confirmed 
by the largest volume of volun- 
tary testimony in the world. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills 
cure indigestion, dyspepsia, all 
stomach troubles, and build up 
the whole system. 


Accept no substitutes for 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


No substitutes act like them. 
Insist on having Hood’s. 





OLD MISSION 





There is a kind of lounging which you 
can’t do in an ordinary Easy Chair, and 
you find this out when you take your first 


siesta in a genuine Mission Arm Chair. 


The old Spaniards knew a thing or two 
about Solid Comfort. Such a frame as the 
one here shown would put a Morris Chair 


completely into shadow. 


The frame is Weathered Oak, and the 
The in- 
tegrity of the construction is evidenced by 
Those broad arm-rests 
Notice 
the low height of the seat and its generous 


covering is of Spanish Leather. 


the massive timbers. 
will make you forget your fatigue. 


depth. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


“Returned Missionaries” Again 


In the article entitled Confessions of a Re- 
turned Missionary, the writer laments that 
the churches seem to care little to hear mis- 
sionaries speak on The Religions of the East 
and The Philosophy that Underlies these Re- 
ligions. He expresses the belief that the 
churches would do well to ask from mission- 
aries their views on the place of the powerful 
religions of the East in the economy of God, 
with comprehensive and scholarly compari- 
sons with Christianity. 

But is it not true that many missionaries are 
incapable of a comprehensive and scholarly 
treatment of such themes? It is possible that 
my experience in the matter has been pecul- 
iarly unfortunate, but it has certainly been my 
lot to hear many missionaries in public ad- 
dresses speak in a crude and ignorant way of 
the religions of the East. 

The very day before my attention was at- 
tracted by this article I heard a missionary 
from India say, ‘‘ Christianity is the only reli- 
gion in the world.”” After which he accused 
the Hindus of being bigoted. It would be in- 
teresting to know what his definition of big- 
otry is. In the course of his address he said 
much else which showed that he judged all 
things by the narrow, conventional code in 
which he had been reared. Is it any wonder 
that the churches do not wish to hear mission- 
aries speak on these subjects? M. E. C. 


Legacy Receipts 


The shrinkage in the legacies to our mis- 
sionary societies seems to indicate that the 
generation of those who regarded this great 
work with the same kind of affection as their 
own families, has almost passed to their final 
rest.—The Congregationalist, March 19. 


Speaking for the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, I am happy to say that the 
above hasty inference, based upon the figures 
of a single year, is not sustained by a wider 
view of facts. The truth seems to lie in quite 
the opposite direction. In the nature of the 
case, legacy receipts are subject to striking 
fluctuations from one year to another, which 








This bank offers an | 
immediate, safe and 
profitable invest- 

# ment for surplus 

j funds, receiving de- 

} posits in any amount 
and paying thereon 
Four per Cent. inter- 
est — compounded 
twice yearly. 


ANKING 
YMAIL | 
brings our bank and | 
its up-to-date ] 
j metho atorey post- 
: office. Reliable and 


| convenient. We have depositors everywhere 
percent. t. Negotiable Certificates 
of sued—the ideal form 
of investment. 
i Write for bookee R. 15,“ Safe Investment,” } 


“ Banking by 


Mail,” ete. 42 years’ careful, 
capable anc 


conservative management at 


ASSETS, $14,000,000.00 
This bank is reliable and we recommend it to 
| ows subscribers.—C. E. World. 








Guaranteed 8 Per Cent. 
Real Estate Bonds 


¥irst mortgage 42% of value ; second mortgage 162/3% of 
value, Bighee cee ine improved income fon os tate, in 
center of attan hotel and theatre district. Second 
mortgage bonds $100 pote ab a ne and interest 
guaran » redee mabie on demand at par and 
Sccrned interest. Net more than 25 bonds to any one 
rson. Paptientars on request. wrt. inves tion 
nvited. CHARLE AUSTIN BATES, 


brokers. 
182 William Street, Kew York. 
6% Net 
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renders any annual comparison a dangerous 
guide. Comparison by decades tells another 
story and reveals something like a law, though 
it be one of what Thomas Starr King happily 
calls, ‘‘ The laws of disorder.” 

The receipts of the Home Missionary Society 
for the decade 1850-60 were $1,775,006, of which 
$318,400 came from legacies, these being eight- 
een per cent. of the whole. From decade to 
decade until 1900 the aggregate receipts of the 
society have risen until, during the last decade 
of the century, 1890 to 1900, they were $6,292- 
230, of which legacies were $1,876,271, or twen- 
ty-nine per cent. Not only has the aggregate 
of receipts steadily increased by decades, but 
the ratio of legacies to total receipts has risen 
from eighteen per cent. to twenty-nine per 
cent., and there is nothing in present condi- 
tions to forbid the hope and the expectation 
that the first decade of the twentieth century 
will show a continued advance on the part of 
legacies. 


New York. J. B. CLARK. 


Another Section Heard from 


Permit me toadd my appeal for Congrega- 
tional literature for use in general and special 
circulation. Out here we find a large number 
who do not know what our denomination 
stands for, and it would be a great help if we 
could have some small, cheap pamphlets for 
use in personal work. Just at present the 
Christian Science people are circulating such 
documents about their church, and doing 
what they can toward winning converts. I 
have often wished for something cheap enough 
for me to afford to circulate, as a counter-in- 
fluence. I am doing what I can in this regard 
through our paper, Notes and Comments. I 
hope something definite may come of Dr. Pat- 
ton’s suggestion. 


Sandusky, O E,. A. Kine. 





Lenten Programs 


Sunday Mornings 

THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS OF THE HOME 
The Daily Meal. 
The Family Altar. 
The Day of Birth. 
The Evening Lamp. 
The Sick Chamber. 
The Wedding Ring. 
The Bed of Death. 


Friday Evenings 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
The Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Catholic Church. 
The Communion of Saints. 
The Forgiveness of Sins. 
The Resurrection of the Body. 
The Life Everlasting. 


Passion Week 
LOOKING UNTO JESUS 


Jesus Our Example, Teacher, Friend, Saviour. 
Rev. Rufus C. Flagg. Berlin, N. H. 


A Week of Prayer, Beginning Feb. 28 
Sunday Evenings 
A LONG JOURNEY 
The Start. 
The Road. 
Provision for the Journey. 
Pressing Forward. 


Wednesday Evenings 
THE MATCHLESS LIFE OF THE MASTER 
Coming to His Own. 
Helping Humanity’s Need. 


Training His Apostles. 
Opposed and Condemned. 


Thursday Afternoons 
RICH TRUTHS IN FAMILIAR LITERATURE 
(Readings and Practical Talks) 


Wright’s Master and Men. Selections from Riley 
and others. 

Wagner’s The Better Way. Selections from Ia 
His Presence. 

Hillis’s Great Books as Life Teachers. 
tions from Tennyson. 

Knight’s The Love-Watch. Selections from Whit- 
tier. 
Rev. Charles H. Small, First Church, Springfield, O. 


Selee- 
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Two Purposes 
are Accomplished 


by an Endowment Pol- 
icy. It insures your 
having a cash sum if 
you live till the end of 
the Endowment period. 
It also insures your 
family, business or es- 
tate for full amount of 
policy in event of your 
death, before that time. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 









Prest. Without 

committing 

Ramo myself to any 

Home Office : action I shall 


NEWARK, be glad to receive 
free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment 


Policies. 
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The Georgia Loan and Trust Co. 
of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences Commergial agencies and banks. 





every nee a — _— leans on our 
over complete. 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan’s Visit 

In a single week Dr. Morgan has established 
himself here as elsewhere. Large audiences 
greeted him at the opening services. The in- 
terest steadily increased, until our largest 
churches were overtaxed. In San Francisco 
Dr. Morgan preached a series of discourses on 
the Christian life, including the new birth and 
sanctification. In Oakland he gave the course 
on Evangelism which was prepared for Hart- 
ford Seminary and repeated at Chicago Semi- 
nary. The course proved admirably adapted 
to large, popular audiences, and scarcely less 
important for pew than for pulpit. Perhaps 
the most effective were the addresses on the 
evangelist and on the present outlook. At the 
closing service Rev. Charles R. Brown, in a 
few appreciative words, characterized Dr. 
Morgan’s work as marked by sanity, Scrip- 
tural interpretation and spiritual power. In 
the short week the Christian community of our 
bay cities was awakened and fed generously 
with the truth. Could a second week have 
followed, the cities would have been pro- 
foundly moved. 


Progressive Congregationalism 

Bay Association has taken a step forward. 
It has amended its constitution and appointed 
a prudential committee to work out a stronger 
union and warmer fellowship. The amend- 
ments prescribe the duty of the committee 
thus: 


It shall be the duty of the prudential committee 
to promote the welfare and fellowship of the 
churches of this association in all possible ways, 
and especially as follows: 

a. To consider the opportunities, responsibilities 
and resources of the churches of the association and 
to study the whole field with reference to the best 
distribution and employment of forces. 

b. To receive any requests for counsel, to offer 
advice in needy and difficult cases and, when neces- 
sary, to report to the association ways and means 
for meeting such cases and execute the association’s 
provisions for relief. 

c. To initiate and report plans for new enterprises 
and forward movements—in short, all that pertains 
to the extension of Christ’s kingdom throughout 
Alameda County. 

And to make its work effective, the prudential 
committee is hereby empowered by the churches 
through the association to assume, from year to 
year, whatever financial responsibility may be nec- 
essary. 


The main points in this plan are these: 


1. It recognizes the association as the chief or- 
gan of our fellowship, most closely and comprehen- 
sively representative of our churches. 

2. It equips the association for all the work in 
Alameda County covered by the phrase “ church 
extension,” so rendering needless a new society or 
ehureh union. 

3. It makes all our churches feel more responsi- 
ble for one another and more vitally interested in 
one another’s welfare. 

4. It provides that new churches and forward 
movements, whenever called for, shall be under- 
taken in the wisdom and strength of the whole 
association. 

5. It does not introduce authority nor abridge 
the independence of the local church, but leaves 
each church as truly in control of its own affairs as 
heretofore. 

6. It is an effort to develop fellowship without 
impairing liberty, to secure united effort in those 
parts of our work not peculiar to any church, but 
common to all. 

7. It is in line with the movement for closer fel- 
lowship and unity now appearing in all parts of our 
national Congregationalism. 


This plan, with these amendments, was re- 
ferred to the several churches and was in- 
dorsed by all. There is thus cordial unanim- 
ity in the undertaking. It is clearly seen 
that results depend largely upon the tact and 
wisdom of the prudential committee. Each 
case that may arise must be dealt with agree- 
ably and competently. The confidence of the 
churches must be retained, and their co-opera- 
tion promoted. 

This plan resembles the union plan lately 
launched in Boston, from which it took its 
impulse. It is the application of the same 
principle to a single association of churches. 
Success and development are confidently ex- 
pected. And such an application of the prin- 
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ciple seems feasible for any association, un- 
less it be the smallest in the sparsest rural 
districts. Cc. 8. N. 


The Month in Canada 


Church Union 


The movement referred to editorially two weeks 
ago has attracted wide interest. The Toronto 
Globe gave a lengthy aecount of the meeting, and 
in two editorials strongly commended its object. 
The News, another of our ablest papers, has invited 
discussion, and an article a few days ago from a 
leading Methodist minister shows that Congrega- 
tionalists will have nothing to lose, since union 
must be through a recognition of their great prin- 
ciples. This also has been the trend of the discus- 
sion in the Westminster. 


Congregational Reciprocity 

Almost on the same day were announced the ac- 
ceptance of a call to Lansing, Mich., by Rev. J. B. 
Sileox of Winnipeg, and a professorship in our col- 
lege at Montreal by Rev. E. W. Lyman of Carleton 
College, Minnesota. This reciprocity is of constant 
occurrence, but the largest drain in point of num- 
bers has been made by the United States, and 
among those who have crossed were some of our 
best men, whom we could ill afford to spare. Good 
men, however, have been welcomed by us. 


Exchanges Made 

To this side, among others, haye come Pegrum at 
Yarmouth, Hill and Creelman in Montreal, Hyde 
and Gordon in Toronto, Baker at Woodstock and 
Harrison at Brantford. From this side I find a 
long list, including George at Chicago, Temple at 
Seattle, Powell in North Dakota, Ewing in Michi- 
gan, Braithwaite at Somerville, Mass., Hopkin at 
Kent, O., McGregors Duncan and Archibald, Ger- 
ries Andrew and William, Hindleys George and 
William, the Jacksons, father and son, and the Ma- 
sons, Horace and Harry. 


Parliament in Session 

It is expected that the present Parliament will be 
marked by shortness as the last one was by length. 
The Opposition promise “ plenty of fighting but no 
delays.” Already debate on the speech from the 
throne is over, and other substantial progress has 
been made. The only large questions from this 
point of view are the passing of the estimates and 
the indorsing of the Grand Trunk Pacific scheme. 
The latter will probably be the chief matter of dis- 
pute. 


Railway Instruction 


A railway department, something new in Canada, 
is planned for McGill University, Montreal. Prin- 


Continued on page ge 491. 
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Old Blue Willow 


We would once more remind the lov- 
ers of this standard pattern of crockery 
(in many of whom it revives memories 
of the days of their grandmother’s china 
closet) that we have this ware always in 
stock in full variety—Ridgway’s best 
make. 

Old Blue Canton China. 

Blue Onion China — both the Royal 
Dresden (with crossed swords) and the 
Meissen brand—also the English crock- 
ery imitation. 

Copeland’s Spode’s Towers. 

Grindley’s Ashburton. 

Royal Worcester Lace Border. 

Wedgwood’s Chinese. 

Ridgway’s Dundee. 

Meakin’s Holland (in Copenhagen 
style). 

The above all stock patterns in dark 
blue and sold by the piece or set. 

Also odd sets in blue from Cauldon, 
Mintons, Worcester, Ridgways and 
Wedgwood. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price 
upward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and lamp fittings. 


All prices in plain figures, and guar- 
anteed as low as the lowest for equal 
values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin Street 


51 to 59 Federal Street 
(SEVEN FLOORS) 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken 
from either railway station to the door. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
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The Month in Canada 
(Continued from page 490.) 


cipal Petersen states that this will cost an immense 
amount, and must be weil subsidized by the Inter- 
coionial Railway or, in other words, the Dominion 
Government. The scope of the department will 
be national, as should be the case in all our well- 
equipped institutions, in giving graduates a stand- 
ing for service. And might not a mutual agree- 
ment for this be entered upon by first-class insti- 
tutions on both sides of the line? 


Immigration again 


The rush of immigration has again started and 
promises to exceed 1908, our banner year, when 
the number was 135,000, The tide is expected to 
set in chiefly from the northern parts of England, 
Wales, Scotland, Scandinavia, Belgium and Breton. 
Deputy Minister Smart of the Interior and others 
have been in Europe promoting this matter, while 
large preparations are being made in the West by 
railways and other industries. The wheat area 
this year in Manitoba and the territories is ex- 
peeted to increase to 3,800,000 acres. J. P. G. 





Hampden Happenings 
STATISTICS 


Spite of unwonted activity in roll revision last 
year, Hampden Conference gained 224 members 
and now has 10,335. Springfield with 4,226, West- 
field with 910, and Holyoke with 1,469, show re- 
spective gains of four, five and six per cent. To 
him that hath shall be given. Sunday school and 
Endeavor enrollment continue to decrease, but 
Sunday school attendance is steadily increasing, 
and the number of families makes its customary 
annual gain of 300. Benevolence apparently is in 
the condition of our country roads where the frost 
has worked and the bottom has dropped out, for 
the total is only $49 000 as against $89,000 pre- 
viously. But the apparent disaster is due to the 
action of a single church (Holyoke Second) in re- 
porting this year only gifts through chureh chan- 
nels and not the miscellaneous benefactions of 
individuals. ;Ten churches added 25 names or 
more to their rolls, up to 107 at Holyoke Second, 
Rey. E. A. Reed, and 11 made net gains of from 
13 to 69. Hope Church, Springfield, continues its 
upward march, having passed the 800 mark last 
year and clinching it by adding 23 at the last com- 
munion. This lifts Hope from tenth place in the 
state to fifth. 

WESTFIELD 


The two churches in the Whip City continue to 
thrive, and added 31 and 40 members last year. 
First is preparing to mark the 25th anniversary of 
the pastorate of Rev. J. H. Lockwood this spring, 
and will take advantage of the opportunity to ap- 
praise the high value of the man and the minister. 
Second burned a troublesome mortgage of $7,000 
in December without exhausting its resources, for 
a fortnight later it presented a purse of $350 to 
Rev. W. C. Gordon and sent him South for a 
month’s rest, which it later lengthened to ten 
weeks. He is just back, improved in health and 
ready to go on with his energetic parochial work. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Twice in February the ministerial brotherhood 
was depleted by death. Rev. Orange C. Bailey had 
barely begun work at Emmanuel, but had already 
given promise of a fruitful pastorate and a eom- 
panionable fellowship, when a week of pneumonia 
cut him off at forty-two. Rev. S. V. McDuffee had 
retired from pastoral responsibility but not from 
service, and his six years in this city were spent in 
active membership in Hope Church and for a part 
of the time in pastoral assistance to Dr. Woodrow. 

Another impending break in the ranks is the 
closing, May 1, of the five-year pastorate of Dr. E. 
H. Hadlock at Olivet. Coming from Riverside 
Church, East Providence, he took up the work laid 
down by the veteran, Dr. L. H. Cone. Olivet suf- 
fers from its location, for which there is no appar- 
ent remedy; yet in these five years sixty-two mem- 


hers have been added, almost making good the 
losses, and attendance on the various services has 
increased. Dr. Hadlock has been specially inter- 
ested in Endeavor work, just retiring from the 
presidency of the city union, and will go to Cali- 
fornia as field secretary of the state union. 


LUDLOW 


The Protestant population has been served by a 
union church in our fellowship at the village, and 
by Congregational and Methodist churches at the 
Center. The union church, not owning its house 
of worship, which the owners refuse to repair, un- 
able to build, and disheartened by loss of its pas- 
tor, has considered disbanding, but will hold the 
fort. Episcopalians are starting a mission, and as 
a further complication the Methodists will move 
from the Center. Seeking to relieve the situation, 
First Church, led by Rev. E. D. Francis, made cor- 
dial overtures to its Methodist brethren to con- 
sider the question of consolidation at the Center, 
in a spirit transcending denominationalism. With 
seant courtesy the Methodist pastor rejected the 
invitation to a conference, and Ludlow Village will 
be overchurched, the result whereof to union 
church doth not yet appear. LONG. 





Personal Responsibility 


The fate of the nation depends in 
the last resort on individual character. 
Everything in human government, like 
everything in individual conduct, depends, 
in the end, upon the sense of duty. What- 
ever safeguards may be established, how- 
ever complicated or well adjusted the 
mechanism, you come to a place some- 
where where a depends upon some- 
body having the will to do right when it is 
in his power, and-may seem to his interest 
to do wrong. In the last resort the des- 
tiny of the republic, like the destiny of 
the individual (and in the case of an indi- 
vidual character and destiny are the same 
thing), depends upon individual will. 
Will the individual choose what is right 
and not what is wrong?—United States 
Senator G. F. Hoar. 
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For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine 2 
or Painted Floors. 


MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK NEW 
MAKES NEW FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 


MAKES PINE FLOORS LOOK 
LIKE HARDWOOD 
Whether Painted or Not 


pete good for Doors, Staircases, Wain- 
scoting, Window Sills, Furniture, Linoleum, 
ete. not mar, show heel marks or wear 
streaked, and is not affected by water. 

You can easily apply it yourself. Dries over 
night so that floor can be used next morning. 


ROGERS’ STAINFLOOR FINISH 


is superior in every way to paint or 
varnish, and — a users. Light 
Mahogany, Walnut, = O 
a Oak, Dark ‘ and 
Stents 7 ent. 
- Send 25 cents for ex- 
fam press charges and we 
will ~ to Pp ad- 
dress sufficient Rogers’ 
Stainfioor Finish to 
cover 20 square feet 
two coats, and a good 
brush E. 








2 ae ee 
Booklet, ‘“ Cave of Floors,” matled Free. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers’ Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
554 E. Milwaukee Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Men’s Clothing 


that stands the 


For over half a century we have been 
making Men’s Clothes 


in our own 


of time. 





manent business. 


workrooms here in Boston — clothes 
that would well serve our reputation 
for good work, good fabrics, fair prices. 
Clothes that would create and hold per- 
And that is why absolute satisfaction is 


guaran’ 
been prominently 
Spring Announcement, is no 


the Spring Clothes, today. 


teed to the man who buys here now. 
Correctness of style and perfection of fit have always 
identified —o the name ‘‘Macullar Parker 
Company ”’—they always shall be. 
ma | J . t worthy your second thought 
before you buy your spring and summer clothes. 


Consider, then, if this, our 


Ready with 








Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street 





























(OUR experience is at your service.) 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 
iohesene, Send caensions i age oe ous 

. ate w : 
Or Oerien WW elabach, Acetylene, Combination or Oil. 


tric, Gas, Welsbach, 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue; 
tm Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton Street, 
and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

Local Church Papers 

Tompkins Avenue has the latest addition to 
this list in Greater New York, having issued 
its first number last month. It contains a 
breezy review of the various departments, 
with extracts from Dr. Waters’s sermons. 
Dr. Jefferson has an interesting monthly, 
Tabernacle Tidings, which is sent to all pas- 
tors of the state, contains items of interest 
about other churches as well as the taber- 
nacle, with characteristic editorials from the 
Doctor’s able pen. At Trinity Rev. F. B. 
Makepeace has placed the paper in the hands 
ef two doctors. Plymouth’s periodical re- 
eently issued an attractive calendar number. 
Lewis Avenue’s monthly contains a review of 
the church’s many activities. 


Manhattan Y. W. C. A. 


Some conception of the work being done for 
young women in New York may be gathered 
from these statements: There are 3,000 pupils 
enrolled in educational classes; 2,610 positions 
were filled in 1903; books were supplied at the 
library to 5,790 readers; 1,333 were enrolled in 
the Bible class, with over 5,000 visitors; at- 
tractive entertainments are provided semi- 
weekly at the main rooms; and a seaside sum- 
mer home is conducted at Asbury Park to give 
self-supporting women a summer outing at 
moderate cost. Young women coming to the 
eity will be met at trains by a representative 
of this organization and assisted to find suita- 
ble quarters, provided due notice is sent in 
advance, stating exact time and place of ar- 
rival. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 


About two hundred members and friends 
gathered at the Pouch Gallery, March 21. Dr. 
Barton spoke on Missions Justified by Their 
Achievement; Dr. E. B. Coe of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, New York, on American 
Colleges in Turkey. Rev. L. L. Taylor, who 
has done excellent work as chairman of the 
program committee, was elected to the presi- 
dency, in which office Mr. George W. Bailey 
has been especially energetic and efficient. 


Opening of Y. M. C. A. 

At 3p. M., March 21, there were still $30,000 
to be raised on the new Y. M. C. A. building 
on West 23d Street, near Seventh Avenue. A 
telegram from Morris K. Jesup offered a 
sixth if the balance could be raised; and at 
8.350 the building was dedicated free of debt. 
In obtaining this building $860,000 have been 
expended, including some interest, taxes, etc.; 
and the result is the most completely equipped 
structure of the kind in the city. The swim- 
ming tank on the sixth floor is especially at- 
tractive. At the opening there were addresses 
by Dr. Cuyler, in his happiest vein, and by 
Major Halford, recently arrived from the Phil- 
ippines. Dr. Cuyler paid fine tributes to the 
Y. M. C. A. work, to founder Williams, and 
to the Dodge family. Dixon. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 25 


Mrs. Stebbins of Union Church, Boston, 
presided. Great satisfaction was expressed 
because of the release of the leading Harpoot 
Armenian professor who, since last summer, 
has been imprisoned under false charges. 
His welcome back to Euphrates College by 
both faculty and students was most hearty. 
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Miss Daniels of the girls’ department of this 
college spoke of the success of the educational 
work and of the spiritual atmosphere which 
recently has pervaded the institution, and 
added, ‘‘ Pray that we may always put the 
winning of souls first.’’ 

Extracts were read from an interesting ac- 
count, written by Mrs. Nellie Peet Hubbard, 
of the woman’s annual meeting at Pagoda 
Anchorage Station of the Foochow Mission in 
December, when “‘the women of Diong-loh 
and lower Min districts came in from all direc- 
tions, pastors’ wives, station class teachers 
and Bible women, a goodly company with an 
occasional babe in arms to add spice and 
music to the occasion ’’—*‘ faces cleanly, bright 
and intelligent, with Christian character 
stamped upon them.’”’ ‘‘ How can any one 
doubt that it is worth while to work with and 
for such women as these?’ Good reports 
were given by delegates from out stations, 
papers, addresses and an hour for the Woman’s 
Missionary Society seemed much like confer- 
ences in the home land. Mrs. Ding, the leader 
of the Woman’s Society, urged that ‘‘ we 
native women should exert ourselves more 
and more to help our own sisters and look 
less and less to the missionary ladies for finan- 
cial aid.” 

Miss Lamson reported from Dr. Ruth Hume 
the completion of the hospital at Ahmednagar, 
and the satisfaction which sheand Miss Camp- 
bell, the nurse, find in taking up medical 
work there. At present they are devoting 
much time to the study of the language. : 

Mrs. Bradley and Mrs. McLaughlin with 
helpful words added to the interest of the 
hour. 











Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryngitis 
and other throat troubles quickly 
relieved and promptly 
cured nh the 
use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
ful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 


Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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SEEDS 
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I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


WESTERN CANADA | 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
ane man having a | family, 
see Semen 7h renter, and, in fact, any one 
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Free Homestead Lands 
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‘or Atlas, Railway other informatio 
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D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPI U fet fe and -Ltguee 


sab 1 — 
sablished iis, Th Saowkare 
have been cured by us. realty! can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, tebanon, Ohio. 


IF YOU HAVEN'T SEEN THE NEW 


Textless Quarterlies 


You have missed a good thing in the way of 
modern lesson helps. Omission of the text ac- 
complishes two things, viz.: Compels the use 
of the Bible and permits a treatment of the 
lesson in a fuller, more conversational and in- 














teresting way than when cramped for space as 


in the ordinary quarterly. Will you see a 
sample? A postal card brings one. 

Have you a Bible Class who would like to 
get a general idea of the contents of the Bible 
from the standpoint of modern scholarship ? 
Try our advanced course text-book, 


The Books of the Bible with Relation 
to Their Place in History 
By M. C. Hazarp and H. T. Fow.er. 


50 cents net. Sample pages free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 





Bring in the Girls and Boys and Fit Them Out 
for Easter 


and Prices Are Sure to Interest and Please You. 


The Styles, Qualities 





For the Boys 


3 to 16 Years. 


We will offer for Easter Week a manu- 
facturer’s entire sample line of high- 
grade Suits and Overcoats which we 
purchased at much less than regular 
prices. ‘The styles and sizes are for 
boys from 3 to 16 years of age, and 
include a large variety of materials. As 
sample garments are always made with 
great care, this offers a most unusual 
opportunity to all who are intending 
purchasing clothing for boys. 


BOYS’ SUITS in| 


all styles and sizes 


from 3 to 16 years, | 





mixtures, also blue | 


sizes of every kind, 
but plenty of every | 
size among the lots, | 
worth from $7.50 to | 
$8 50. Choice for 


casi 5.00 


BOYS’ COMBINATION SUITS | 
(Coat and two pairs of Knee Pants), neat 
attractive mixtures, both double breasted | 
coat and Norfolk styles, sizes 8 to 16) 
years. Worth $4.50 and $6.00. Special 
at 2.95 and 3.95. 


Complete stocks of our regular lines 
of SAILOR, RUSSIAN, NORFOLK 
AND DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 
SUITS at 2.95, 3.95, 5.00, 6.50, 7.50 





BOYS’ 
OVERCOATS, 
manufactured from 
strictly all-wool Cov- 
ert Cloth, nicely 
made and trimmed, 
all sizes, 3 to 16 
years. Regular 
$5.00 kind. Special 

at 3.50. 
Others at 5.00, 
6.50, 7.50 and 9.00. 


BOYS’ REEFERS 
in sizes 3 to 10 years, 
made of fine high- 
grade Covert Cloth, 
with handsome em- 











in many handsome | broidery on sleeves. Worth $5.50. About 


100 will be offered this week at 3.95. 


at 50c. 








and 10.00. 








and black, not all| BOYS’ GOLF, SAILOR AND TAM 
| O’SHANTER HATS, in plain blue and 
| many handsome mixtures. Special value 


For the 
Girls 


6 to 14 Years. 
Special values in 
GIRLS’ 
DRESSES. 
Prices 2.00 to 

10.00. 

Special values in 
CHILDREN’S 
Coats at 5 00, 7.50 
and 10.00. Sizes 





6 to 14 years. 


Spring Styles Are Ready 


MISSES’ and JUNIOR MISSES’ 
TAILORED SUITS. 


Special values for 
10.00, 15.00 and 20.00. 


For the Little Tots 


Whether Boys or Girls, from the Tiniest Mite 
up to 3 Years of Age. 


Special values in IN- 
FANTS’ HATS AND 


BONNETS. Prices 
50c to 12.00. 
INFANTS’ LONG 


SLIPS, fine Nainsook, 
gathered at neck, 
hemstitched ruffle 
around neck and 
sleeves. Special for 
39c. ; 
INFANTS’ LONG AND SHORT 
DRESSES, fine Nainsook or lawn, sev- 
eral styles to select from, all daintily 
trimmed. Special for 75c. 





INFANTS’ COATS of all-wool Bedford 
Cord, long and short; cape daintily 


trimmed. Special for 5.00. 


CHILDREN’S IMPORTED GING-— 
HAM AND CHAMBRAY DRESSES, 
sizes 2 to 4 years, in Princess and Rus- 


sian style. Special for 1.50. 


The Favorite Shoe of 
the American Women 














XUM 


7 Style No. 855 has vici 
kid upper, bright kid 
tops, patent leather tips, 
military heel and me- 
dium weight soles— 
One of our most desir- 

able Spring styles. 
Price 3.00 





Style No. 855 


Style No. 830 has kid 
upper and tips, Cuban 
heel and substantial 
soles, an ideal walking 
shoe, stylish to a 
marked degree. 


Price, 3.00 





Style No. 830 
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Dr. Grenfell 


It is just a year ago since Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell, the now famous Labrador missionary, 
made his last visit to New England. Asa re- 
sult of it and of the earlier ones interest in his 
work has grown wonderfully and the work 
itself correspondingly. Some surgeons volun- 
teered to take their instruments and spend 
two months of last summer in Labrador, 
among them Dr. Rufus Kingman of Boston; 
and among other guests of the mission were 
S. E. Briggs of the F. H. Revell Co., and 
Norman Duncan, the rising young writer. 

Besides strengthening his hold upon his 
many Congregational friends, he received warm 
support from influential men of both Episco- 
palian and Unitarian churches. Drugsand ap- 
pliances for the new hospital have been given, 
and more comfortable beds for the patients. 
Prominent women in social circles have made 
sheets and quilts, while the boys of one of 
our own churches learned the afghan stitch 
and created a gorgeous Stars and Stripes cov- 
ering for the children’s “‘ Corner Cot,” a Sun- 
day school of another of our churches gave 
a fire extinguisher, much needed in a country 
where there is “‘ water, water everywhere,” 
but under ice in winter. College girls have 
improved spare moments in winding bandages 
and some college boys have sent warm 
sweaters. 

Leading educators have been interested. 
The heads of several large schools have been 
anxious to bring this athletic type of Christian 
manhood before our young people. Dr. Gren- 
fell feels it even more important to educate 
the hands (and heads ?) in this destitute coun- 
try. One school has given much needed Sloyd 
benches. A handsome oak desk and chair 
sent by one of our Congregational churches 
is the one luxury in the bare little St. Anthony 
hospital, and the one personal comfort of its 
owner; “‘incongruously beautiful,” as he 
pronounced it. 

The writing that has to be done at this desk 
is only one of many pressing demands on his 
time and vitality. He is the executive head 
of three hospitals on land and a hospital on 
sea, besides directing the five co-operative 
stores and the mill which gives employment 
to the heads of fifty families during the winter. 
He goes from his carpentry to put up his 
prescriptions. He goes from his desk to his 
dog team. He goes through danger and hard- 
ship to carry physical healing, mental en- 
lightenment and spiritual comfort to those 
who see no other doctor, teacher or minister 
from one year’s end to another. He takes 
Christmas trees to children who never heard 
of Christmas before. 

While Dr. Grenfell works under the auspices 
of the London Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men, the work itself is on this continent and 
nearer to us than to its English supporters, 
who are so pressed to carry on the rapidly 
growing work in the North Sea that the La- 
brador branch has to take second place. 

Just now while we are waiting anxiously 
to hear from Dr. Grenfell, who has been 
frozen in for more than three months, it is 
well to remember that the winter has been 
long and bitter, and our aid will be required 
to meet the needs of the early spring. 





Constipation. its Cause and Cure. 

A person in order to be healthy must get rid of 
the waste products (or poisons) of the body. Nature 
has provided four ways to get rid of them: The 
Bowels, the Kidneys, the Bladder and the pores of 
the Skin. 

If the bowels become inactive, that portion of the 
food which should be thrown off lies in the intestines 
and decomposes, causing blood, nerve, liver and 
kidney trouble, and closes the pores of the skin, 
thus creating disease in the entire system. 

You can immediately relieve and permanently 
cure yourself of stubborn constipation or distress- 
ing stomach trouble and perfectly regulate your 
kidneys and liver by tak ng one dose a day of 
DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. Any reader of 
this paper can secure absolutely free a bottle by 
writing to Drake Formula Co., Drake Building, 


aie. 

A FREE trial bottle alone has brought health and 
vigor to many, so you owe it to yourself to prove 
what it will do in your case. 

Write the company this very day. 
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Perfect Digestion Means 


You Can Also Enjoy Mince Pie if You Take Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. 


When the food is properly digested, the blood carries the nutri- 
parts of the body and the process of assimilationand re- 
pair is kept up uniformly, resulting in healthy organs and members. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


guarantee perfect digestion, no matter what the condition of the 


stomach is. The reason is plain. They themselves digest the ; 


PEEVE 
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food and permit the stomach to rest and get well. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 50 CENTS A BOX. 





Stained Glass 


Church 
Windows 


roduced by us are distinguished 
for mystic tenderness of design and 
perfect harmony in the assembling 
of colors. While executing the 
finest and most elaborate work, we 
pay special attention to the develop- 
ment of beautiful, simple designs, 
adapted to congregations of limited 
means. Consult with us. We sub- 
mit water colored designs, photo- 
graphs, estimates and refer you to 
examples of our work on request. 
Write for free printed matter and 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
§9 Allinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.crteccat crece, Mass. 
Ha&stincs Co. 











FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
SECURE AN 
» Individual Communion 
Service 





for your EASTER COMMUNION 


We are making a “SPECIAL EASTER OFFER” to 
churches that are not using the Individual Service. The 
Thomas System has superior features to wa < Ro aned 
service on the market. Write at once for ca 


and special Easter 
munion Service Co., Box 322, Lima, 














CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY & CO* gens. 


a ge TR 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY 5} 
PEWS PULPITS 


Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


HAVE you EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent 
may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 




















THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





FOr all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


























2 April 1904 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY EDITH GAY 


How the World’s Stand- 
Matt. 5: 43-48; 


Topic, April 10-16. 
ards Conflict with Christ’s. 
1 John 2: 15-17. 

The taking up of Christ’s standard and fol- 
lowing in his army does not entail a surrender 
of valued possessions so much as it does an 
addition to our‘heritage. There isa nobility 
of character which apparently makes a man 
with no relig‘ous pretensions on a level with 
the avowed Christian. He is almost the same, 
but not quite. There is a subtle something 
about the Christian which separates him from 
the moralist as friendship is separated from 
love. We cannot say what it is and yet we 
feel it. A love without friendship is intolera- 
ble and unthinkable, and so is a Christian 
without those moral standards, those good 
deeds which make the worldly man respected. 
Yet it is not the morality which makes the 
Christian. The world has standards which 
it holds in common with Christ. But Christ 
has some models to which the world in gen- 
eral is not ready to conform. 





In the time of Moses it was considered 
legitimate for one man to get the best of an- 
other if he could. That worldly standard has 
not changed. ‘‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” To be sure there is also the 
saying that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,’’ but 
that spirit does not belong to Christ. A good 
deed falls as a blessing on the world, whatever 
motive prompted it. But it makes a great dif- 
ference to the doer what spirit was in his 
heart. It is better to be deceived than to 
deceive, better to suffer loss than to steal. 
The man who escapes by a legal technicality 
from a merited punishment and disgrace, is 
not free. The world has measured him by its 
standard and found him the requisite height, 
but tried by the requirements of Christ he is a 
dwarf. 

A person who is a Christian should not have 
to struggle to forgivea wrong. The Christian 
has no enemies—all are his brothers. It is 
the worldly man, the man who has hard 
thoughts and mean designs against his fellows 
—it is he who has enemies. And his worst 
enemy is himself. There is no happiness in 
revenge, no satisfaction in brooding over 
troubles. Christ understood that and in his 
urgent desire to bring happiness, health and 


life to morose humanity, he said, ‘‘ Love your | 


enemies, bless them that curse you.” 
people who call this unpractical are those who 
have never tried it. There is no wrong so 


The | 


great which may not reap for the receiver a | 


spiritual benefit. 
small, which if cherished in a bitter spirit, 
may not make grave inroads on a man’s best 
nature. Not every worldly man is unforgiv- 
ing, but in so far as he does forgive, he is 
Christlike. Public sentiment upholds the re- 
vengeful man. It says: ‘‘See what he has 
suffered. It is his prerogative to get even 
with his persecutor.” This is the sentiment 
which makes lynchings possible. 

Many times conformity to man’s laws leaves 
us dissatisfied with ourselves. When we have 
outwardly done right we feel a gnawing lack 
which shows the discerning one the existence 
of another law of which the government takes 
no cognizanee, yet which something impels us 
to obey. The difference between inward and 
outward perfection is great. A worldly man 
complains if he does not receive gratitude for 
good he has done a needy brother. We hear 
the expression ‘“‘the worthy poor,” and if 
they prove themselves unworthy by ingrati- 
tude and baseness, they are likely to be 





[= PainkiNver 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 








Cures 
Colds 








And no slight, however | 


nezlected. Did Christ seek out the worthy | 


and minister to them alone? A great example 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


| 
| 
| 


has been bestowed on the world by the Sal- | 
vation Army in this care and love for the | 


unworthy. 
service. 


The Resurrection Pody 


It is Christ’s own standard of | 


The teaching of the New Testament con- 


cerning a future life is a profound mystery. 


Yet it is understood as well by the uneducated | 


as by the scholar, if the purpose of both is the 
same—to live the life of Chr:st. 


The History of the 
This inci- 


Canton, just published, 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


dent is tuld of some S..uth Sea Islanders, prim- | 


itive savages who had become Christians: 


They were catechised by th- C iptain 


and officers of one of His M: ijesty’s ships | 


on the doctrine of the resurrection. 

“Do you believe in it?’ asked the 
Captain. 

They replied, ‘‘ Yes. most certvinly.’”’ 

‘In what body shall we rise? ”’ 

They answered, “In a chapter in the 
Corinthians it is said, ‘It is sown a natu. 
ral body, it is raised a spiritual body.’ ”’ 

The Captain required to know the 
identical nature of the body which shall 
be raised. One said, “I have it. We 
shall see him as he is, and shall be like 
him.”’ 

‘‘T want to know the precise body with 
which we shall be raised.”’ 

After. a time one said. ‘“‘It caunot be 
like the body of Christ as he hung on the 
Cross; it will be like his glorious body 
when he was transfigured on the Mount.’ 


Then mourn we not beloved dead, 

E’en while we come to weep and pray; 
The happy spirit hath but fled 

To brighter realms of heavenly day: 
Immortal hope dispels the gloom— 
An angel sits beside the tomb. 


—S. F. Adams. 


Pearline 
is the best 
thing for 
all Washing 

and 


Cleaning- 
It insures 
perfect Clean- 
liness, with 
ease dispatch, 
Safety. 
With Pearline 
A delicate woman 
can do heavy 
work — A 
rough woman 
can wash 
delicate 
fabrics. 
Safer-better- 
more effective 
than the best 
bar Soap. 


is the best form 
of the best Soap 








A striking | 
illustration is given in a velume by William | 


495 








Mail Orders Exclusiveiy. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
Catalogue and Samples Free 


A woman is never so + 
well guwned as when 
wearing a garment which 
hax been made to order 
for her. Ready-made suits 
lack individuality and 
rarely have either style 
or fit. We do not keep 
them; we make to order 
ouly. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready- 
made suits and skirts, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
garments to order at 
mederate prices. 

We carry the finest ma- 
terials and make them up 
inte garments that are 
modish to tie highest de- 
gree; that possess every- 
thing of style, of grace. of 
careful workinanship that 
is possible to put ime 
clothes. Our styles are 
exclusive and will appeal 
to the woman of refined 
tastes. We thoroughly 
understand the making of 
garments from weasure- 
ments sent by mat, and 
GUAKANTEE TO 
FIT YOU. If we do 
not give entire sati-fac- 
tion, return the garment 
rr and we will re- 

und your money. 

Our stock of materials 
contains all the handsome 
new tabric s imported for 
this season’s wear, includ- 
ing mixture effects never 
before shown. We havea splendid line of Etamines, 
Voiles, Mohairs, Hrilliantines. and other light- 
weight fabrics particularily adapted for Summer 
w ar, as well as stightly firmer mate rials for trav- 
eling gowns and walking suits. do not carry wash 
goods nur make silk shirt waist aa. 





Our Spring Catalogue Illustrates: 


Tailored Suits $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brillisntine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets . $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Our Catalogue contains —— directions for 
taking measurements correctly 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will 
be sent free to any part of the United States Ask 
for Spring Catalogue Ne. 52. In requesting 
samples mention about the color vou desire and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
E-tablished 15 years. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Persona! attention given to every detail. € hapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephoues, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














+ CEMETERY A MEMORIALS # ? 


P spring Gaivey should read « 
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send at i... ou 
and givé us an idea ier ae 
the Inmut of ve ure, ty 
ni 
Fy we 18. Our mata 
workmanship. 


the Ta of vial u want 4 
MASSACHUSETTS MONUMENTAL CD EE 














by leading oculists: 


&. H. BEM 





BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AKD 


The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . . . 


No Knife! 


T not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 

many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 
Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glancoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and all diseases 
of a chronic nature, EVERYBODY should read our pamphlet, which 
is sent free to any address. 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by mal. Address 


Bd Siete “ THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Giens Falls, N.Y. 


RESTORE YOUR EVESIGHT. 


. . . 


No Risk! 


It gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
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Woodbury Facial Soap 


Ee 









The skin 1s 


rejuvenated—takes on a look of new health with its use 


- 
gives a complexion of exquisite purity. \ 
Get it! 


fresh, fair, smooth. Delightful tor toilet and bath for 









a third of a century it has ruled as te shiv soap. 






Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
whitens. 


ha softens and 
7) Write for beau klet (FREE of send cots in Stam 
2. tor lana me brochure 3 ny y~X 1 ns 
¢ large photographic portraits of lead res 


THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY, 
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WE RENT ORGANS TO 
CHURCHES 


Rent to apply to purchase price if desired. 
Correspondence Inwvited 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 
































Have the GAS ATTACHMENT for Summer 
Cooking. 

The FOOD OVEN-RAKE for removing the 
roast or loaf without scorching the hand. 

A RELIABLE HEAT INDICATOR. The 
oven is triple and is lined with sheet asbestos, 
so that an even temperature is maintained. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, please 
write us before buying. Our booklet will interest 
you. 


BARSTOW STOVE 


Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
BOSTON 
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HIE» 
§ antivoTe COFFEE 
: PCOMPOUNDEEm 
g.8.PIERCES 
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Better Than Coffee 
Richer Than Coffee 
Nine-Tenths Coffee 

















